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For MARCH 


The TWENTIETH 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Edited by JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


Price, Five Cents 


You can have it sent by mail for one year for Fifty Cents 
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Parcels Delivery.’’ 


Trusts.’’ 


Five Cents 


Among the leading articles of the month are: 
‘‘A Constructive System: The Post-Office and Postal 


‘* Shall the Hand of Hughes be Stopped ?”’ 
‘“‘A Family That Will Be.’’ 


‘The Inferno Revisited by Dante and Virgil.’’ They 
Find the Hell for Insurance Grafters. 


‘*The Men in Congress Who Do the Work of the 


‘sThe Fairyland of Science.’’ 


‘* How to Regain Vigorous Health.’’ 


During 1906 the Short Stories of Ihe Twentieth Century 
will be a noted feature. 


By Mail, Fifty Cents a Year 


By John Brisben Walker 


By C. J. Budd 


A Study of Divorce. 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


By John Lomax 


By C. Arthur Williams 


By Garrett P. Serviss 








Beyond the Line 
Where Snow 
Flies 


Atropical climate gives 

you “that luxurious 
*feeling” which only 
comes with complete 


rest. 
THE 


HAVANA 
LIMITED Wi 


y 
A train de luxe, leaves Py AmMEEE * 
Chicago FRIDAY AFTER- 5 
NOONS at 3, St. Louis { 





9.40 pm.; arrives Mo- { 
bile DOCK after dinner La ! 
Saturdays. when you ee 

are tran.ferred direct 
to the New Palatial 
Steamship “Prince 
George,” arriving Ha. 
vana in time for break- 
fast Monday. 





x 
C) 
Ni 
The equipment of the train and the accomoda- 
tions on the boat are the best offered winter 
tourists. 
Chicago & Alton Ry. 
ROUTE < Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
Munson Steamship Line 


May we have an opportunity of elaborating on 
the advantages of a Cuban trip this winter ? 


Address GEO. J. CHARLTON J 








Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Chicago & Alton Ry. 
CuicaGo, ILL. 
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Free Travel Map of Europe 


Full of definite suggestions for travellers. The best 
routes are outlined, the best methods are explained 
in the accompanying pa Write for it. Bureau 
of University Travel, 199 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Select two months’ Summer Tour. $ 
ro e Small party. Best steamers. Fker- 
sonal escort. Apply at once. Rev. ~™ 
L. D. Temple, Watertown Z, Muss. sme 











by the receiver. 





An Encyclopedia for Home or Office Use 

You can have the Twentieth Century Magazine and five volumes of the 
“TWENTIETH CENTURY ’’ ENCYCLOPEDIA—handsomely bound in 
cloth—sent to your address for $2.50, payable, $1.00 in cash and 25 cents 
per month until the whole is paid. @|This Encyclopedia contains ninety- 
six maps in three colors, six thousand ‘‘ Who’s Who,’’ one hundred and | 
fifty fine half-tones, and a Gazeteer embracing over fifty thousand names. | 
It weighs eleven pounds, and the express charges or postage are to be paid 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, or Irvington, N. Y. | 
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But no one wishes a cheap tour. 
THE COPLEY TOURS 


cost little and give much. They give: 
Specialized leadership ; 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 


A Tour of seventy days in Tour A 
First cabin steamer accommodations ; 
199 CLARENDON STREET, BosToN, Mass. 


The chief cities, London to Naples; 
Lectures by prominent men ; 
$475. 
Every necessary expense from New York. 
WRITE FOR COPLEY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
FLORIDA and NASSAU, Everything first- 
ou ern class. Comfort of ladies unattended especially 

cared for. PERFECT climate. 68 degrees to 





4 78 degrees. Leaves February 27. Send NOW 
rip for booklet. D. G. HITCHCOCK, Manager 
Ideal Trips, Warren, Mass. 





Eleventh year. Two attractive tours by 7 
urope of the Mediterranean June 2 and 19. Ad 


dress Dr. M. M. Kugler, 426 Walnut 
eum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TRAVEL 








GREECE FIRST, THEN ITALY 


Cruise in Classic Waters in April, with our spe- 
cially chartered steamer. 

Greater Italian Cities in May, with small party. 
leisurely 1:inerary. scholarly leaders, . 


DR. H. F. WILLARD, of Chicago, sails March 24th, by the North 
German Lloyd 8. 8. Sonig Albert. If you gre going abroad, engage | 
a place in his party for either the Greek Cruise, or the Italian Tour, | 
or for both. Write us for particulars. | 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL | 
199 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts | 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


( € ni § Twenty-fifth season of uninterrupted success. | 








Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 

pert guidance. Limited parties, All arrangements 
PP aAae Ast class. Special tours arranged for small | 
a8 private parties DR. and MRS. HOWARD 

8S. PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 
EU RO PE Select private Tour. Seven Countries—Samng 
June, 8. S. Hamburg. New York via Gibral- 

tar—First Class—Fourth Season. 


Miss Wilber, 253 Broadway, New York 
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CLARK’S TOURS TO JAPAN, $700 


In Japan for the famous ‘‘cherry blossom season.” 
Finest promenade Deck Rooms. Exceptional ad- 


| vantages. F. C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 





Y late father, Dr. Bowman H. 
Shivers, enjoyed a large and 
lucrative practice in Haddonfield, 
N. J., where he lived and practiced 
medicine for over forty years. 

His house is probably the best 
located of any in that town for a 
physician’s purposes, and is in offices 
and arrangement well adapted to a 
physician’s use. 

I want to sell the property and 
am sure that it affords an unusual 
opportunity for an intelligent and 
energetic physician. Will make the 
price very low and terms to suit. 

For further particulars address 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
Or, 913 Filbert Street, 
GEORGE BATTEN, Philadelphia. 
11-15 E. 24th St., New York. 









New Catalogue of Interesting 
Books Now Ready. To be 
had upon application to 


R. R. HAVENS, 153 W. 234 St., N. Y. 
Books purchased. Correspondence solicited 
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A Good Idea for Making [loney 


Conduct a Circulating Library 







































How to Select Your Library 


We give you a Book List of 1000 Titles to choose 
from. You make your own selection of Books and 
we ship these Books and the Bookcase by freight 
immediately upon receipt of your order. We supply 
full directions as to the best method of managing the 
Library not only to attract customers to your store 
but to make a good profit for yourself out of the 
Library business. There is no way in which you can 
invest One Hundred Dollars and get from it such 
large daily cash returns. 




























_ How to Operate a Library 


The usual charge for exchanging a Tabard Inn 
Library Book is Five Cents for each exchange. A 
few Libraries charge Ten Cents, others charge a cent 
a day or two centsaday or five centsa week or ten cents : 
a week. When you purchase your Library outright 
you have the privilege ot making whatever local terms 
with your members that you choose. The 
labels in the Books are adapted to any of the 
above mentioned prices. One Hundred 
Books rented at Two Cents a day will bring 
you $50.00 a month, or at One Cent a day 
$25.00a month. You get your original in- 
vestment back in a month or two. A 
200-Book Library will bring you a hand- 
some income. But the storekeeper 
must not overlook the fact that the Library 
will attract custom to his store. Some mer- 
chants find the income from this source more 
valuable than the Library fees which are 


An Attractive Feature of Your Store © $28, ah oigitee 


HERE are now in circulation in the United States fully a Who are Buying These. Libraries ? 
million Tabard Inn books. People carry them around with 





1. Townand Village Merchants. 2. Book 
them everywhere and exchange them wherever they find a branch and Literary Clubs. 3. School Teachersand 


Tabard Inn Library. The immense number of these. books in Private Schools and Colleges. 4. Business 
Concerns for theiremployes. 5. Booksellers 


: , : , and Stationers. 6. Women’s Clubs; Y. M. 
branch libraries. To meet this demand we are selling Tabard Inn C. A.’s; Church Societies. 7. Private parties 





circulation has created a growing demand among storekeepers for 


Libraries outright giving with each sale the privilege of exchanging (There is a splendid opportunity here for 
all the books in bulk for other books as often as the merchant Women who need to add in a quiet refined 


} oy PERT aries A book lib ,. way to their incomes. When they secure a 
chooses and at very small expense. 25-book library costs good location for the Library and work up the 


\ $25.00; a 50-book library costs $45.00; a 75-book library costs _ trade personally they are sure of large success. ) 

$62.50; a 100-book library costs $85.00. With each library . ° 

purchased we give a handsome Zabard Inn Book Case FREE. We Exchange Libraries 
Write at once for complete descriptive circular and full in- You can send back Library Books as often 


ania 1 ; . 2 5 as you like and we shall exchange them for 
formation. A samp!e Tabard Inn Book mailed to any address others at acost to you of only Five Cents per 


for $1.08. volume, you to pay the carriage both ways. a 
In this way you can keep your library fresh - 
and attractive all the time and at very small 
expense. 


Apply EARLY and reserve your library territory 


T h € Ta ba rd I nn Li b rary The Tabard Inn Library is to-day the most 
1611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia popular circulating Library in the world 
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HOLIDAY AFTERMATH---27 SETS ONLY! 


As a result of our unprecedented holiday business several of our most important works are practically out of stock, 


and we have decided to make a quick clearance sale of the remainin 


left only 27 sets of this suberb and 


g copies before printing new editions. We have 





languages. The price on these has 


send the entire work without charge 
to inspect it if you don’t want to keep 


been cut in half and the most liberal] 
terms provided. Hundreds of LITER- ARY DiGEst readers have already 
added this literary treasure to their libraries, but scores of others are 
awaiting just such an opportunity as this for making it their own. 


remarkable work —the Bible in six 


mak We 
for examination. It costs you nothing 





Don’t send any money till you have 


i seen the set. We send the set on 
0 oney CquITE OW receipt of the coupon, and guar- 


antee satisfaction. 


it. Mail to us the coupon to-day, 
You do not take the slightest risk 


e ‘ i 
Satisfaction Guaranteed sists osetia 3 


ooks does 
cost you a cent. _ 


“¢ Tt is not only « sumptuous work for a library, but it is also a book of comparative versions, which will be of 
incalculable convenience and value.’”’—The British Quarterly Review, London. + 


Six Large 
Quarto Vol- 
umes, Sub- 
stantially 
Bound in 
Heavy Cloth. 
Titles, etc., 
In Gold, 
First-Class 
Paper, with 
3,200 Pages 


— 


It Offers a New and Delightful Method of 
Self-Instruction in French and German 


Only one of the many uses of this monumental work is the up-to-date, interest- 
ing method it provides for attaining, by the shortest cut, familiarity with 
French, German, Greek and other languages. Used in connection with any 
language method, such as the Rosenthal, forinstance. It is arefreshing change 
from the material furnished for translation in the ordinary text-books. With 
the Hexaglot Bible a student translates beautiful thoughts, worded in the 
purest of diction. A mental habit is formed which enables him to remember 
the words and use them correctly in every-day life. The English version is as 
near as possible to the middle and the lines of the various languages are almost 


invariably opposite each other. Ata glance you can translate every word. For. 


example: 


ENGLISH—“ Peter said unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow thee now ?” 
GERMAN—* eae zu ihm: Herr, warum kann ich dir diesmai nicht 
‘olgen 
FRENCH—" Pierre lui dit: Seigneur pourquoi ne puis-je pas te suivre 
maintenant ?” 


Thus the words immediately become associated with ideas, and quickly, 
easily, almost unconsciously, become firmly fixed in the mind. 
A Sumptuous Gift for | A Valuable Ad- | A Work of Live Interest to 


the ey to | dition to Every | Every Intelligent Person, 
Present Their Pastor | Choice Library |} One that Never Grows Old 





“It is the most satisfactory presentation of the Scriptures in six great languages. As the great Orizen in Alexandria, more than 1,500 yea: 
fied the value of the Scriptures by presenting them in several versions, so does this great work promise to do.”—Chancellor H. M. 




















“The Hexaglot Bible is an honor to the present century, likely to provea 
signal benefit immediately and indirectly in this and other countries to the 
Church and servants of God.”—The Bible Treasury, London. 


A Marvel of Accurate, Beautiful Typography 


“It is a marvel of accurate and beautiful typography,” says The Londen 
Standard. The six volumes are durably bound. The type is large and clear, 
the paper of first-class quality. The work is an ornament to every library 


THE GREAT | 


HEXAGLOT BIBLE 


Dedicated, by her special permission, to the late 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Edited? by Leading European Scholars 


This most remarkable and genuinely { work 
comprises the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments in the Original Tongues; together with 
the Septuagint, the Syriac (of the New Testament), 
the Vulgate, the Authorized English and German 
and the most approved French versions, arranged in 
six parallel columns, three columns on each of twe 
opposite pages. 

Among its distinguished subscribers are : 
The Czar of Russia Empscet of Germany 
Duke of Devonshire Archbishop of Canterbury 
Earl of Shaftesbury Bishop of Gloucester 
And Thousands of Eminent Statesmen, 
Scholars, Public Men, etc. 


A Most Unique and Illuminative Commen- 
tary on the Whole Bible 


A collection of modern versions in parallel columns makes the Hexaglot Bible 
@ most useful and illuminative commentary for preachers, teachers and stu- 
dents. The work gives a charm to sacred Scripture which no single translation 
can supply. The various translations also offer a precision of meaning not af- 
forded by one He ry 7 alone. Aside from these features, the arrangement of 
the Scriptures in six different languages is of the most permanent interest. 


Extraordinary Advantages of the Arrangement 


Its arrangement is extraordinarily helpful. The London Record says of 
this: ‘It offers the great advantage of the various versions, being sc 
that the termination of each sentence in one version accords with the corre- 
sponding passage in the others. The reader, on referring to any , may 
find its equivalent in the Hebrew text, the Septuagint, the Vulgate. the German 
translation of Martin Luther, the more modern French interpretation, or the 
authorized English version; the three languages most generally used in mis- 
sionary pursuits being thus introduced.” 


The Work Throughout of Scholars 


YF] 

The production of this great work was in"charge of competent specialists, and 
the texts are accurate and scholarly. It can be implicitly relied upon as am 
authority by all those interested in ancient or modern Biblical criticism and 
interpretation. 
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coupon and we will send a set on approval. 





of $2 a month. 


Please remember that we have in stock only 27 sets, so do not delay if you wish tosecureone. The regular price 
Only | Sats of the Hexaglot Bible is $40.00. We now offer the 27 remaining sets at $20.00, just half price. 


Sign and mail the 
Examine it for three days, and if you keep it pay for‘it in little sums 








the finest contributions of modern Biblical 
and philological science to the study of the 


The Greatest Bible of the Century 


Do not delay another hour, but sign and mail to us the following coupon, which will bring the work to your door. 


Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.: “Tt is one of 





me the work for examination. 


ject to your order. 


L. D.2-10-06- Name 


RECULAR PRICE 


MESSRS FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23rd Street, New York City. 


Rev. John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Exegetical The- 


i I ides the great useful- 
eB Gentlemen :—I_accept your special Clearauce Offer of ‘‘The Hexaglot Bible’ to ern Oa ery te to Feo oo Apt om a ve er 
Scriptures. Literary Digest Readers (regular price $40) for $20, payable $2 within 3 days of receipt some ornament to the shelves of any 

ts vast or eee will endure of the work if it is satisfactory, and the balance in instalments of $2 -nonth. Please send 
ora etime. 


It is understood that I may keep and examine the work library.” 
for 3 days after receipt, and if it is not entirely satisfactory, I will hold the books sub- 


y : 

it is the only work of the kind in 
the English language. 

Don't [iss This Opportunity ! 








$40 PE a Ac acakecniece or aoa Address 





Special Price, $20 








FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY - 


44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


A strike of the typesetters in the printing establishments of New York 
City may delay some of our issues. Readers and advertisers who fail to 
receive their copies of the magazine on time may rest assured, however, 
that everything possible is being done to minimize the delay. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





RAILWAY RATE TALK. ~ 


‘HE Hepburn bill, upon which the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats of the House are agreed, is to be offered to the 
Senate, in the words of the New York Times (Dem.), “as the 
expression of the political and economic wisdom of the lower 
branch upon the subject of the Federal regulation of railroad 
rates.’ The essence of the bill is the provision that after a full- 
hearing by the Interstate Commerce Commission of complaint 
against an existing rate charged or collected by a road engaged in 
interstate commerce, the Commission may regulate the rate. 
That is, should it find the rate “unjust or unreasonable, or un- 
justly discriminatory, or unduly preferential, or prejudicial in vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of this act,” it shall have power to 
determine and prescribe what will, in its judgment, be “the just,. 
reasonable and fairly remunerative rate to be thereafter observed 
as the maximum rate to be charged.” This bill has the approval 
of the President, is, in fact, the Administration measure, and the 
Dolliver bill in the Senate is its parallel. 














SENATOR ELKINS (REP., W. VA.). SENATOR FORAKER (REP., OHIO). 


Who nourish rate bills born to blush unseen. 


points out that by accepting this measure the House disregards a 
ruling of the Supreme Court in the case of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the Cincinnati Railway Company, 
using this language: 


The Times, just quoted, 


“Tt is one thing to inquire whether the rates which have been 
charged and collected are reasonable—that is a judicial act—but 
an entirely different thing to prescribe rates which shall be 
charged in the future; that is a legislative act.” 


Papers not in favor of rate legislation put the action of the 
House down as a response to public clamor merely, without 
































Copyrighted by F. B. Johnston. 
SENATOR DOLLIVER 
(REP., IOWA). 
Whose rate bill suits the 
President. 


REPRESENTATIVE HEPBURN 
(REP., IOWA). 
Both parties in the House 
favor his rate bill. 


reference to the actual needs of the country. In’an article from 
its Washington correspondent which the New York Sun prints 
on the editorial page, the situation is summed up as follows: 


“Tt has-not been clearly shown that, under the Constitution, 
even Congress itself has the power to dictate transportation 
charges. It has been but indifferently shown that, possessing 
the power itself, Congress may delegate the power to a non- 
Congressional administrative body. Eminent authorities contend 
it has the power and may delegate it. Equally eminent authori- 
ties doubt and deny both the possession of power and the right 
to delegate it if possessed. It is with this feature of the case 
that the Senate is most likely to concern itself. The upper house 
in our national legislature is less disposed than is the lower 
branch to give approval to measures that will not stand examina- 
tion by the Supreme Court. 

“Tt is not at all imperative that this matter be decided next 
week, next month or even next year. The country has thriven 
wonderfully under the existing system. Our trade, both domes- 
tic and foreign, is greater than that of any earlier period in our 
history. Above all, in its efforts to arrive at sane and sound con- 
clusions in a matter involving legal and constitutional questions 
of exceeding ifitricacy and supreme importance, the Senate 
should not be made a target for charges of wilful and wicked 
‘ obstructiveness.’ ” 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) thinks the “ public has 
lost interest” in the whole matter, and the New York Journal of 








TERTIIS: $3 a year, in advance; four months, $1; single copy, 10 cents; for- 
eign postage, $1.50 a year. RECEIPT of payment is shown in about two weeks 
by date on address label; subscription including the month named. Instructions 
for RENEWAL, DISCONTINUANCE, or CHANGE OF ADDRESS should be 
sent two weeks before the date they are to go into effect. Both old and new 
addresses must always be given. DISCONTINUANCE: It is found that a large 
majority of our subscribers prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and 


their files broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
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Commerce puts the action of the House down to the approach- 
ing Congressional elections, but has no assurance that the meas- 
ure will become a law in the present session. “That it will pass 
the Senate,” adds the Journal of Commerce, “is not to be be- 
And that slow- 
moving body, the Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.), observes, in 
spite of its promise to report a rate bill within ten days of the 
meeting of the Fifty-ninth Congress, has not reported one yet, 
and has no intention of reporting one. 
Foraker and the Elkins bills. But these, according to the des- 
patches, are giving way before the Dolliver bill. .Senator Clay, 
of Georgia, speaking on behalf of the measure, insists “that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the right to hear 
the complaint of the citizen,” and to give the citizen a “ redress 
of his wrongs.” Senator Aldrich voices this adverse opinion of 
Senator Clay’s argument: 


lieved. .. . The Senate is a slow-moving body.” 


It is still discussing the 


“ Je proposes to put in place of six great influential railroad 
combinations one monster combination, under Government con- 
trol and Government regulation, with no power to change rates 
on the part of anybody after they are once established by the 
commission and ratified by the courts. He proposes to destroy 
the last vestige by law in the name of democracy and in the name 
of the people. He proposes to wipe out what there is left of 
possible competition in transportation, and by what would be an 
infamous project give one commission, without appeal and with- 
out review, .. . the arbitrary power to fix rates, not alone for 
the railroads, but for the shipper, for you and me, and every man 
in the country who would thus be made to bow down to this 
monster who would have in his clutch the great business inter- 
ests of this country, put there by your votes—you who speak or 
pretend to speak in the name of democracy and the people.” 


In the opinion of the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Sena- 


tor Aldrich is indirectly but intentionally assailing the President 
for adopting Mr. Hearst’s ideas. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.), believes, however, that the Senate will see the peril of 
altering the Administration measure in any essential particular be- 
cause of the unanimity of the House, which the New York Globe 
(Rep.) describes as a “ love-feast.” The Chicago Tribune (Rep.) 
is sanguine concerning the passage of the bill in the Senate, and 


deems it an improvement on the Esch-Townsend bill of last year. 
It adds: 


“Many Senators are willing to serve the railroads and big ship- 
pers the proposed law would hit, but they have no desire to arouse 
a popular sentiment which might deprive them of their seats. 
Demanded by an overwhelming public sentiment and a unani- 
mous House, the prospects for effective rate legislation are now 
the best that they have been.” 


The Boston Transcript (Rep.) deems Senator Aldrich’s oppos- 
ing attitude as “ significant.” The Philadelphia Press (Rep.), in 
concluding an editorial on the subject, makes these important 
points: 


“First, is the commission in the eye of the Constitution a court 
which can judicially pass on rates, or is it merely a serviceable 
body to aid Congress in discharging its legislative power in de- 
ciding rates? Second, is the appeal taken to the court an appeal 
in ordinary regular judicial process from a special lower court, 
or is it from a tribunal whose order can only be suspended by the 
Circuit Court for special cause under this act, so that the mere ap- 
peal does not act as a stay? 

“No man will venture rashly to answer these issues. The Cir- 
cuit Court may move in either direction on them. But it is well 
that this issue should be threshed out, independent of all sub- 
sidiary questions. It ts therefore wise that all lesser problems 
of differentials, long and short haul, etc., are left out, and that the 
first case under the Hepburn measure, if passed as it is, will set- 
tle jurisdiction. The new commission of seven, holding seven 
years, paid $10,000 a year, is a body sufficiently permanent to be a 


constitutional court, more so than territorial courts holding for 
only four years.” 
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MARSHALL FIELD’S WILL. 


HE high standards of personal and business morals that char- 
acterized the life of the late Marshall Field are shown, also, 
we are told by a few editorial writers, in the will recently made 
public in Chicago. Aside from an $8,000,000 bequest for the 
endowment and maintenance of the Field Columbian Museum in 
Chicago, and various other bequests aggregating $17,560,000 to 
relatives, friends, employees and charitable institutions, the entire 
estate, conservatively estimated at $120,000,000, is to be kept in- 
tact until one of the two grandsons reaches the age of 50 years. 
The grandsons, Marshall Field, 3d, and Henry Field, are children 
of the late Marshall Field, Jr., and are now 10 and 12 years old, 
respectively. The will directs that the estate shall be adminis- 
tered and applied by the trustees in such a manner that Marshall 
shall receive a three-fifths portion and Henry a two-fifths portion, 
Estimators place the former’s share at from $45,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 and the latter‘s at from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. The 
business of Marshall Field & Company is to be maintained as a 
portion of the residuary estate. Various hospitals get $25,000 
each, while some of Mr. Field’s employees are handsomely re- 
membered, bequests ranging from $5,000 to $10,000. A sum of 
$100,000 is placed in trust for the use of old employees, and the 
household servants receive sums of $1,000 and $2,000. The 
$8,000,000 for the Field Museum in Chicago is given upon the con- 
dition that within six years there shall be provided without cost 
to the estate a satisfactory site for the permanent home of the 
museum. If the site is not provided within that time, the 
$8,000,000 is to become part of the residuary estate. 

“Some regular occupation in life” is earnestly recommended 
to the youthful heirs in the will to “ greatly promote their useful- 
ness and happiness,” and ‘the Chicago Chronicle, in remarking 
upon these words, says: “ The formation of character, then, is the 
great thing in life. The millions of Marshall Field are thought 
by the man who accumulated them to be a useful instrument for 
that purpose in the case of the grandsons who, somewhat late in 


life, are to possess most of them, with their future accumula- 
tions.” 


eral: 


“The will of: the late Marshall Field illustrates admirably his 


careful attention to business and provision forall possible contin- 
gencies. Such qualities had created the fortune he left, and he 
wished his estate to be administered in the same way. 


way eminently generous and wise. Chicago .is indebted to him 


equally for the gift to the Field museum and for the certainty . 


that the business of the greatest store in the world, of which its 
creator was so proud, will be carried on along the lines which 
have made it a credit to the whole city. . . . It must not be for- 
gotten that the State will receive not less than $1,000,000 and the 
county not less than $100,000 from the estate of Marshall Field 
by operation of law. These sums are not bequests, but they are 
public benefits, and when one thinks of the stratagems to which 
other men have resorted in order to avoid the payment of taxes 
it is easy to believe that Mr. Field took an honest pleasure in the 
thought that a portion of his wealth would thus go into the pub- 
lic treasury. 

“The house of Marshall Field & Co., whose continuance is so 
carefully provided for in the will, will remain to represent the 
principles of Mr. Field. So far as it could be done arrangements 
have been made that his natural heirs, the boys of whom he was 
proud, shall be aided and encouraged to follow in their grand- 
father’s footsteps. They are to have a voice in the management 
of the business when they grow up, but are not to have full con- 
trol until they reach an age when the fund of experience which 
they shall have acquired shall be sufficient to equip them to stand 
alone. Mr. Field’s words are worth consideration by those whose 
fortune might permit them to let their heirs grow up in idleness: 
‘Earnestly hoping also that they will each seasonably adopt some 
regular occupation in life, inasmuch as such an occupation will, 
in my judgment, greatly promote their usefulness and happi- 
ness— Usefulness is mentioned first, but happiness is mentioned 


also. Both are legitimate aims. There will be no dissent from 


The Chicago T'ribune has this to say of the will, in gen-| 


In relation . 
both to the family and to the city of Chicago he has acted in a; 
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the wish that the grandfather’s hopes may be realized and that the 
boys, though deprived of his guidance, may grow up in every way 
worthy of his name.” 





THE STRANGE CASE OF “TOWN TOPICS.” 


ENERAL approval of the press throughout the country 

greets the acquittal of Norman Hapgood, editor of Col- 

licr’s Weekly, tried on the charge of criminally libelling Justice 

Deuel, of Town Topics fame (mentioned in these columes last 

week). The acquittal, says the Springfield Republican, “will 
please almost everybody,” and it goes on to add: 


“The society journalism of the smart set has not been merely 
a blackmailing system; it has been the realistic expression of the 
set’s debased and degenerate soul. No one ever cared to sue for 
libel, as Mr. Shepard shrewedly observed. And all the while the 
circulation of Colonel Mann’s weekly continued to be large among 
the very people upon whom it preyed.” 


It took the jury seven minutes, remarks the New York Even- 


_ ing Post, “to decide that Collier's was right, and that, as a mat- 


ter of fact, Deuel’s conduct is disgraceful.” The verdict, in the 
opinion of the Boston Transcript, “clears the moral atmosphere 
and lets in the light upon the motives and methods of social 
vampires.” There was nothing else for the jury to do, says the 

















THE BENEVOLENT OLD MAN AND HIS TRENCHANT PEN. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
New York Evening Mail, “except to find the defendant not 
guilty in the shortest possible time that it would take.” 

Scarcely any attention is paid to the arrest of Colonel Mann 
on a charge of perjury, but the bulk of the comment after the ac- 
quittal has to do with the character of Town Topics generally, 
with the part District Attorney Jerome played in the “prosecu- 
tion” and with the fate of Justice Deuel. Mr. Jerome, who was 
in charge of the prosecution, admitted that he really inspired Mr. 
Hapgood’s editorial, and in his address to the jury he was more 
severe upon Colonel Mann than he was upon the defendant. He 
is taken to task, however, for accusing the New York papers, 
in his speech, of scandal-mongering. Here is a portion of the 
District Attorney’s remarks : 


“We must first, in reaching our conclusion, consider the char- 
acter of this publication, Town Topics. Colonel Shepard says it 
is the evolution of personal journalism. It is. 

“ The fact that it has evolved into this ought to serve as a warn- 
ing to more than one paper in this town. There is hardly a morn- 
ing paper in New York that does not every day publish vile scan- 
dal, some vicious, corrupt story which serves no good end. The 
counting room guides the editorial policy. Advertising columns 
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influence and corrupt the news columns. I say this because it is 
a fact, not because it excuses the existence of a sheet like Town 


Topics.” 
Upon these utterances the New York Times comments: 


“There is not a great city in the world whose newspapers are 
so free as those of New York from the reproach of venality and 




















ROBERT J. COLLIER, 


Who caused the arrest of Colonel Mann on a charge of perjury. 
The Colonel denied on the witness stand that he “ O. K. d”’ a letter 
from Count Reginald Ward asking to be placed on the free list. 
Solicitor Wooster swore he saw the Colonel ‘“ O. K.” the letter. 


scandal-mongering. Mr. Jerome’s slanders are not merely un- 
warranted, they are demonstrably and as a matter of common 
knowledge untrue—the thing that is the reverse of truth. The 
District Attorney indicts, not the newspapers, but the people of 
New York. A community that would tolerate and support a pub- 
lic press such as he describes would have to be morally unsound 
and intellectually feeble. 

“Nothing would so much enhance Mr. Jerome’s reputation and 




















THE KEEPER OF THE SKELETON. 
—Bush in the New York World. 
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public usefulness as the practice of thinking twice, or, in his case, 
we should say, five or six times, before speaking once.” 


The Baltimore Sun is in doubt whether Mr. Jerome is a 
mountebank or a hero. The Hartford Times recalls the fact 
that Mr. Jerome “was the man who caused a woman’s front door 
to be chopped down with axes, merely because she refused to open 
it, although he had not a particle of evidence that she had com- 
mittd any offence against the laws, whatever.” The New York 
Evening Mail, quoted above, accuses him of “ slopping over,” and 
remarks that “if he knew as much about the newspaper busi- 
ness as he thinks he does he would know that scandal-mongering 
and silencing by means of money are the exception, not the rule, 
in our daily and periodical literature, and so much the exception 
that they have scarcely any existence at all.” And the Philadel- 
phia Press concurs. The Chicago Record-Herald and the Indian- 
apolis News, however, give the District Attorney praise for being 
a public-spirited official. 

Judge Deuel is the object of much delicate attention. Says the 
New York Sun: 


“The uncontradicted evidence showed that Mr. Justice Deuel 
was not only an active participant, but the virtual controller in 
various schemes through which individuals were terrorized into 
payment of money, and through which moneys were extorted 
from various persons through fear, and that with his knowledge 
and approval, and under his guidance, a systematic plan was car- 
ried out to libel those who refused to pay, and to exempt or make 
immune from attack those from whom money was extorted. 

“Does such an occupation fit a man to sit on the bench, either 
as a committing Magistrate or as a Justice of a.criminal court for 
the trial of ordinary offenders? 

“This question must be decided by the Appellate Division of 
this Department on the record and on the confessions of Justice 
Deuel.” 


The Sun also quotes some of the letters the Judge wrote to the 
man who solicited subscriptions for “ Fads and Fancies.” Two 
are here given: 

“ Mr. Wooster: Look after Very Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN (special), Mr. 
FRANCIS BURRALI. HOFFMAN, Mr. ROBERT HOES, Mr. THOMAS HITCH- 
cock, Jr., Mr. CENTER HitTcHcock, Mr. COLGATE Hoyt. 

“Try to run down MARSHALL FIELD. The Colonel thinks he is in 
town somewhere. 12. DY” 


“I hope you will have not only pleasant weather, but pleasant people 
to see and to meet, and that all of them will be like DAvy CROCKETT’S 
coon—all you need to do is to point your gun and every high toned, 
desirable citizen at Palm Beach may tumble into your basket.” 


It should be evident to the author of the above epistles, the 
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New York Tribune thinks, “that he can no longer sit acceptably 
or decently for the administration of justice. His ermine is 
spotted.” The Philadelphia Ledger-is of the opinion that “ no more 
shocking revelations were ever made in a court.” The Washing- 
ton Star recommends drastic measures and concludes: 


“ However loathsome may be the private lives of some of Col- 
onel Mann’s ‘patrons,’ far worse is the prostitution of journalism 
in which he was the high offender, and the debasement of the judi- 
cial office now indirectly but none the less effectiyely proved 
against Justice Deuel. The public now expects a vigorous prose- 
cution, with the real offenders at the bar in their proper place, as 
defendants and not as prosecutors.” 





— 


PROSPECT OF A FEDERAL PURE 
FOOD LAW. 


S° much interest is being manifested by the country at large 


in the “pure food bill” now before the Senate, as shown 
by the newspaper comment, that it is confidently expected that 
the Senators will come to a vote upon it before many weeks, ’ 
For five years this bill, or substantially the same bill, has been 
before Congress, and has twice passed the House, we are told 
in an article by Henry Beach Needham in the February World’s 
Work, but the Senate has not yet been able to come to a decision 
on it. It has been seventeen years since the first pure-food bill 
was introduced into the Senate, and Mr. Needham is unkind 
enough to suggest that all this delay is not due to the Senators’ 
inability to make up their minds, but is due rather to a covert 
opposition, instigated by the manufacturers of adulterated foods 
and drugs, an opposition that effects its purpose by continuous 
delay. The present bill, which is being championed by Senators 
McCumber (Rep.), of North Dakota, and Heyburn (Rep.), of 
Idaho, provides, as summarized by the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, for federal control over foods, drugs, and liquors in the course 
of foreign or interstate commerce, and makes it unlawful to import 
into the country or to carry from one State to another any of 
such articles that are misbranded or adulterated with poisonous. 
or deleterious substances. In order to detect and prevent viola- 
tions of the law, powers of inspection and confiscation are lodged 
in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
somewhat similar to those now vested in the Treasury Depart- 
ment over smuggled goods, while heavy penalties are provided 
for all persons convicted of engaging in the prohibited practises. 
and traffic. 
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From diagrams by Mr. Henry Chapman Watson in Dun’s Review. 
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It is over this administrative part of the law that the trouble 
predicted for the “pure-food” advocates in Congress is expected 
to arise. Drastic and conflicting laws already have been enacted 
by a number of States, which on account of their loose and un- 
satisfactory execution, says Mr. Yerington of the Food Manu- 
facturers’ Association, have caused merchants to suffer “tremen- 














SENATOR HEYBURN (REP., IDAHO). SENATOR M’CUMBER (REP., N. D.). 
Who are championing the Pure Food bill in the Senate. 


dous losses.” Now if to these difficulties should be added dis- 
sensions over an obscure or a misunderstood Federal law, it is 
feared that intolerable interferences would occur in the trade 
and commerce of the whole country. Hence Mr. Yerington, in 
a statement published in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
expresses his opposition presumably to national as well as to 
State laws, that show an “unjust discrimination in analyzing the 
products of American manufacturers who do not like to adulter- 
ate their food, but are often compelled to do so on account of 
unfair competition.” 

In spite of the prospects for a fight on this score, the Boston 
Transcript’s Washington correspondent thinks that the chances are 
good for the enactment of a law of some sort by Congress on 
account of the decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
which holds that States can not prevent the importation of goods 
in original packages, so that consignments in unbroken packages 
of adulterated or misbranded goods may be shipped anywhere to 
the detriment of honest manufacturers. So, says this correspond- 
ent, powerful influences will be brought to bear upon Congress 
to pass a law giving to the national Government the right to cor- 


rect a wrong which State governments are unable to prevent. 
We read: 


“Some of the largest producers are now anxious for this Federal 
regulation. The Western canners complain bitterly because their 
labels are counterfeited in the East. The word ‘California’ is now 
used in labeling goods canned in the East, and the California 
trade suffers as a result of this deception. Under a Federal pure- 
food law, properly drawn, it would be possible to protect the 
California canners against this trick. Similar cases of deception 
have recently been brought to the attention of the bureau here. 
The enactment of food laws by so many States has helped the 
cause of Federal legislation by making it next to impossible for 
manufacturers of certain food products to comply with the con- 
flicting State requirements. Every State that has enacted a law 
compels the manufacturers to do certain things, and the result 
1s about as many different codes touching the subject as there 
are States. The manufacturer may be permitted to sell an article 
in Indiana, when it would be a crime in Michigan. It is difficult 
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to label goods to meet the requirements of the various State 
laws, since a label that is legal in one may be illegal in another. 
Manufacturers are not finding it desirable to divide their goods 
and label them for each particular State. The advocates of 
national legislation are attempting to get the manufacture and sale 
of food stuffs on a purely scientific basis. Many persons believe 
that it is the most important subject that will come before Con- 
gress at the coming session—even more important than railroad 
rate legislation, since it relates to the health of the people. There 
is no longer any contention that adulterated food stuffs are not 
on the market. The fact that the manufacturers of these adulter- 
ations have been powerful enough to prevent legislation by Con- 
gress is the best proof that the business of making and marketing 
food stuffs that will not stand the test is large and prosperous.” 


Senator McCumber said on January 23d, in the course of a 
speech in the Senate: 


“T insist that there is a moral duty resting upon the Govern- 
ment to insure, so far as it is possible to do it, the health and 
comfort of every citizen constituting the public. . . . It ought to 
protect the individual against all character of imposition and 
fraud, so that entering into the markets he may purchase those 
things without fear which he knows to be conducive to his health 
and comfort, and above all that he may avoid those things which 
he knows to be detrimental. . . . His life is threatened at every 
point by the greed and the avarice of the manufacturers of drugs 
and many kinds of food products. . . . The very fact that nearly 
every State in the Union has passed pure-food laws, the very fact 
that their commissioners are working night and day to check the 
great evil of misbranded and adulterated articles of food which 
are pouring over the border lines of the States, and the fact that 
organizations are formed everywhere in the United States to 
check this great evil, seem to be proof conclusive not only of its 
existence but also of its danger. 

“Mr. President, several years ago the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture desired to make an estimate of the proportion of adulterated 
and misbranded foods that were sold in the United States.. He 
called to his aid the food commissioners of the several States 
having food laws; and, in addition to his own investigation, he 
showed as a result that about 30 per cent. in value of all the food 
products in the United States were either adulterated or mis- 
branded. In order to be conservative, he cut that in two; he 
brought it down to 15 per cent., and even at those figures the 
amount of adulterated and misbranded articles which went into 




















WHY NOT HAVE A ST. HELENA FOR THESE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NAPOLEONS ? 
—Gilbert in the Denver News. 


commerce every year was $1,175,000,000. To-day it is safely esti- 
mated that it is more than $3,000,000" per annum. Just think of 
it! The American people pay out every year for fraudulent and 
for adulterated articles of food a sum sufficient to pay the entire 


_ expenses of the civil war; they pay out enough every year, Mr. 
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KING CHRISTIAN IX, LOUISE, 
Styled ‘‘the grandfather of Europe.’’ Christian’s Queen, who died in 1898. 


SOME PROMINENT 


President; to pay the national debt three times over, and a for 
those adulterated and misbranded articles.” 





KING CHRISTIAN IX. 


HE career that closed with the death of King Christian, of 
Denmark, was a distinguished and a notable one, in the 
opinion of all the American press, notable not so much for any 
great achievement that marked that monarch’s reign of forty- 
two years, as for his relations to other royal governments—“ the 
connection of his family with the reigning families of Europe 
and the influence, wholesome and peaceful, which these relations 
permitted him to exert,” explains the New York Times. “He 
represented in his simplicity of life, his patriarchal years, and his 
illustrious progeny,” says the New York Evening Post, “the 
majesty that still doth hedge about the person of a king; ” and the 
Pittsburg Gazette also remarks that “the traditional ideal of a 
king has few representatives nowadays, but Christian IX fell 
not far short of realizing it.’ The Springfield Republican gives 
this estimate of the departed ruler: 


“King Christian was a tall, strong, handsome man, and his 
people grew to be proud of that. He looked like a man of power, 
with his stalwart frame, his broad forehead, his kindly blue eyes 
looking out beneath shaggy eyebrows that grew gray along with 
his beard, which from his early prime to his death he wore in 
the shape of side whiskers and moustache, with a clean-shaven 
chin. He was a very democratic king; he walked through the 
streets of Copenhagen, or strolled about his country homes, or 
hunted in his preserves, without thought of a guard; he exacted 
no homage, but greeted with absolute simplicity those who 
greeted him, and he had friends in all grades. He was not an in- 
tellectual power, and yet he had a certain shrewd sense which 
helped him over difficulties such as will come to the most unobtru- 
sive of kings. His strength lay in character, which would have 
been the same anywhere. A man more upright, more charitable, 
more loyal, better bred and more gently educated, was not in 
Europe. It is much to be able to write in such terms of a mon- 
arch when he pays the debt of clay. The wise, strong, even be- 
loved sovereign of Austria, whose personal force keeps together 
the most troublesome country in its domestic affairs in Europe 
(save indeed, Russia in its stress), cannot have such things said 


of him when he goes.” 

Christian IX had come to be known as “ the universal father- 
in-law of royalty” and “the grandfather of all Europe,” so 
numerous are the titles of high station borne by his children. 
Tho he had.a small sphere of activity as head of one of the small- 
est and weakest of nations, yet as a king-maker King Christian 
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has surpassed any other monarch. Six children were born to the 
King and Queen of Denmark. The eldest, who now becomes 
Frederick VIII, married Princess Louise of Sweder. The second 
is Alexandra, Queen of Great Britain; the third is King George 
of Greece; the fourth, Dagmar, became Marie Feodoroyna, 
Empress of Russia and mother of the present Czar; the fifth j is 
the Duchess of Cumberland; and the sixth, Waldemar, married 
Marie of Orleans. Christian’s grandson, Charles, is now Haakon 
VII of Norway. Thus it is that by Christian’s death six royal 
houses, beside those of various minor German States, are thrown 
































FREDERICK VIII, 
Eldest son of King Christian, 
and new king of Denmark. 


GEORGE, KING OF GREECE, 
Second son of the late Danish king. 


MEMBERS OF 


into mourning. “ Doubtless,” says one observer, “never before 
has a strain of royal blood been so widely diffused through 
Europe as has that of this impecunious son of a German Duke, 
who was elevated to the throne of Denmark in 1863.” 

The late king, we learn from the newspaper sketches of his life, 
was born April 8, 1818, and began life as a poor prince, the fourth 
son of William, Duke of Schieswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gluecks- 
burg. He entered the army, and in 1842 married his cousin 
Louise, daughter of Elector William of Hesse-Cassel, who was 
somewhat remotely connected by blood with the house of Olden- 
burg, of which King Frederick VII was the head. In 1852, when 
it was evident that with the death of Frederick the male line of 
the house of Oldenburg would become extinct, the leading 
Powers, by the Treaty of London, in order to maintain the integ- 
tity of the Danish monarchy, “as connected with general interests 
of the balance of power in Europe,” guaranteed the succession to 
Prince Christian by right of his wife. This treaty was ratified 
by the Danish Diet, and when Frederick VII died in 1863 Chris- 
tian became king. He was not received with welcome when he 
took the throne, but in his venerable years his character won both 
esteem and affection from the people.. Soon after his accession, 
the trouble of the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein reached its acute 
stage, and after a brief war with Austria and Prussia, Denmark 
was compelled in 1864 to relinquish a large part of its area. 
Aside from this, however, his reign was a tranquil and happy one. 
He granted his people a new constitution in 1866, put the army 
and navy upon a new foundation, promoted the construction of 
railroads and did all in his power to stimulate agriculture and 
commerce. Christian is said to have begun the custom of inter- 
national visiting between European sovereigns. He was too poor, 
we are told, to visit his roval relations in proper state, so they 
were asked to visit him. For many years, on the King’s birthday 
(April 8) a table was laid in the dining hall at Fredensborg every 
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spring for the family reunion. “If all kings,” says the Hartford 
Courant,” were like Christian of Denmark, the monarchial institu- 
tion would be a better risk in a democratic world”; and the New 
York Tribune remarks: 

“ At peace with the world, rich in the loyal love of his subjects, 
with his realm prosperous, and his throne and dynasty as secure 
as such things can be in this world, he had long faced the inevita- 


ble with composure, and has left a memory which will be envied 
by multitudes of his less favored fellow men.” 


Frederick, the eldest son of Christian IX, succeeds to the throne 
at the mature age of sixty-three. The new king is the father of 
eight children, and is described as being very democratic and 
much beloved. 





Power to His Elbow.—One way of encouraging the 
President, in the opinion of the Cleveland Leader, is to write him 
that you approve of his conduct. The Leader does not mean to 
hint even that the President is losing courage; it merely points 
out that in his present fight for certain popular measures direct 
evidence, like letters, would do him good. In an article headed, 
“Tet the President Know,” the Leader says: 


“Every public man is affected by the direct evidence which comes 
to him of the feeling of the people toward himself and toward 
the measures and principles which he represents. He knows that 
for every man who takes the trouble to write a letter, send a tele- 
gram or make a personal call there must be hundreds who feel 
the same way and keep silent. 

“The President is no exception to the rule. He is warmed and 
heartened by expressions of good will and confidence which 
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“ Now is the time to strike for civil service reform, wider and 
better than ever; for justice in'railroad business and honesty in 
politics; for worthy ideals and. upright national life.” 





CRIME IN CHICAGO. 


HE wave of crime that has swept Chicago of late is a topic 

of comment not only for the press of Chicago but for many 
papers in the West and South. The immediate cause of the many 
expressions of opinion was the revolting murder of Mrs. Hollis- 
ter, a young married woman, who was seized by a thug in broad 
daylight on a public street. The remedy proposed is to add 500 
patrolmen to the city’s police. - Since the “ working alliance be- 
tween crime and a certain type of saloon is well known,” the 
Chicago Daily News proposes increasing the cost of saloon 
licenses from $500 to $1000 as a means of raising money for the 
additional policemen. To quote: 


“If the people really want a more orderly and better policed 
city, let them demand that saloon licenses be raised to $1000 and 
that the additional revenue thus secured be expended upon the 
police force. That would give Chicago many more policemen 
and at the same time would decrease the volume of crime and 
disorder, for some hundreds of low doggeries would be closed 
under the higher license. This policy is so rational that its adop- 
tion or rejection may well be taken as a test as to whether the 
aldermen want a well-policed and orderly city or whether they 
merely think they do.” 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat prints a Chicago despatch 
showing that the City Council is actually considering such a plan 
and makes this comment: 


“The change of sentiment is indeed wonderful, and the most 
wonderful part is that it should have occurred in Chicago of all 
places. The people of that city seem to have finally reached the 
conclusion that the protection of life and property against the 
flood of crime, generated in large part by the low grade criminal 
groggeries, is of such supreme importance as to justify the city 
in compelling retail liquor saloons to pay their fair share of tax- 
ation, estimated in Chicago as amounting to at least $1000 a 
saloon.” 


Many newspapers are disposed to blame Mayor Dunne for the 
conditions in Chicago. The Nashville Banner observes: 


“The present Mayor of Chicago was chosen because of his 
promises to perform the impossible in instituting immediate muni- 
cipal ownership of the street railroads and other public utilities in 
the city. He hasn’t done this——couldn’t do it, because of insur- 
mountable obstacles that might have been clearly foreseen, and 
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Second daughter of King Chris- Eldest daughter of King Chris- 
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Czar of Russia. 


A REMARKABLE 


come straight from the people. He likes to hear from the com- 
ion voter, the man on the street and on the farm. ; 

“Is he getting all the evidence which ought to be given him of 
the strength of the support assured him whenever the public can 
have its say at the polls? How many letters does he get from 
the millions of voters who are with him heart and soul, in his 
fight against grafters, patronage brokers and corruptionists? 

“Let the President know how he stands with the people. Send 
him direct personal messages of good cheer. Make them brief 
but to the point. Such assurances will be timely. They are 
needed. 

“Not that Theodore Rooseve!t is weakening or losing courage. 
He is neither retreating nor dismayed. But for the sake of end- 
ing the fight against measures of great public importance and 
showing the grafters and jobbers in places and privileges where 
they stand, the proof of popular support for the President should 
be made absolutely convincing. 
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the police powers of the city have in the meantime been adminis- 
tered with such laxity that the thieves and thugs are about to take 
the city, and there is talk of organizing vigilance committees to 
give the protection that the municipal authorities have failed to 
provide.” 


The Milwaukee Sentinel is also inclined to blame the Mayor, 
and the Kansas City Journal remarks that “the Mayor and his 
followers have gone about howling ‘immediate municipal owner- 


‘ship,’ while a neglected city has lain exposed to the ravages of the 


vicious.” The New Orleans Picayune fears that in a few days 
the subject will be forgotten in Chicago, and goes on pessimist- 
ically : 


“In a general way, what is true of Chicago is true of the crim- 


inal conditions in every large city of the Union. Criminals are 


not afraid of the law because the law is seldom enforced on them, 
and when it is the resources of delay are so numerous and the 
delays so protracted that there is no majesty in such administra- 
tion of justice, and it is not strange that it secures the contempt 
not only of the people who are not protected, but of the criminals 
who do not fear it. 

“There is little likelihood that there will be any early reform 
of so deplorable a situation. Reforms in public affairs are rare. 
There may be spasmodic efforts at change, but they seldom bring 
any lasting benefit. The general failure in the administration of 
justice will go on until it culminates in a complete breakdown. 
Then there will be a revolution in which the people will rise 
up to meet violence with violence, murder with frightful. blood- 
shed, and wreak on every object of their fury a long-delayed ven- 
geance. After that a new beginning will be made in the organ- 
ization and means of establishing protection for society and for 
the swift and stern punishment of criminals.” 





CAPTAIN VAN SCHAICK AS A SCAPEGOAT. 


F all those responsible for the disaster that happened on 
June 15, 1904, to the steamer General Slocum, causing the 
loss of a thousand lives, Captain Van Schaick alone was con- 
victed, and the press of the country loudly calls for the others. 
Even those papers that approve of the 10-year sentence for the 
aged captain believe that too many others, more blameworthy, 
have escaped. When the jury announced its agreement that the 
captain was guilty of neglecting fire-drills, Judge Thomas is re- 
ported to have said to the accused: “ You are no ordinary crimi- 
nal, but I am going to make an example of you.” The New York 
Tribune comments, “Gratifying as is the verdict now obtained 
against the company’s salaried employe, a verdict against the 
managers themselves would have been welcomed as even more 
salutary by an indignant community.” The Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier observes: 


“Captain Van Schaick has been sentenced, and it is to be hoped 
that his sentence, ten years of imprisonment, will be carried out 
to the letter. But so far we have heard of no trial of the men 
who manufactured and sold the life-preservers. If Captain Van 
Schaick deserves his sentence, as he certainly does, the men who 
made and sold the dummy life-preservers should be convicted 
of murder and electrocuted at the earliest possible date.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle holds that the sentence will make for 
greater safety on excursion craft because captains will be careful 
what commands they undertake in the future. But even the 
Eagle adds, “ It would be just if equally severe sentences had been 
imposed upon the men equally guilty.” The New York American 
deems the sentence a “ miscarriage of justice,” and adds bitterly: 


“Captain Van Schaick stood by his craft to the bitter end; 
beached her as promptly as was possible. He did not equip her; 
he did not buy the rotten life preservers nor did he build the 
vessel which turned out to be a mere tinder box. To send him 
to the penitentiary for ten yéars and ignore the men who owned 
and equipped the boat, and who made great profits out of it, 
would be an execrable failure of justice.” 


The New York Times, in much the same vein, says: 


“The owners who kept these fire traps plying for money have 
escaped. The official Inspectors who gave lying certificates that 
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the fire traps were in good order have escaped. Every intelli 
passenger who embarked on one of them was guilty of ¢ nie bi 
tory negligence. And yet this one pocy old man, whose livel;. 
hood it was to command excirsion steamboats, and who cond 
not have declined the command of this river steamboat Without 
being deprived of his living, finding any one of fifty others to tak 
what he refused, this poor old man falls into the hands of Pi 
tice, and he gets it untempered with any degree of mercy, 

“His negligence was criminal. He ought to have held the fire 
drills which no other captain held. But while he is the least 
guilty of anybody concerned, he is the only sufferer. What kind 
of showing is that of justice “according to law? It is not in the 
least to be supposed that the executive department with which 
clemency rests will allow such a sentence to be carried out in its 
full rigor.” 


The New York Evening Mail quotes Captain Van Schaick as 
saying, “I think my sentence was pretty harsh for an old man,” 
and agrees with him. The World asks, “May other owners and 
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CAPTAIN VAN SCHAICK, 
Commander of the ill-fated General Slocum; he was sentenced 


to 10 years in Sing Sing for’ neglecting the fire drill. 
other inspectors feel encouraged to play fast and loose with 
human lives in the assurance that in case of disaster the captain 
will be made the scapegoat ?” The Philadelphia Inquirer fears 


Judge Thomas failed to take into consideration the facts that : 


Captain Van Schaick, after all, deserves credit for having re- 
mained at his post, and that his mental agony in the hour of dis- 
aster was in itself a great punishment. The Inquirer adds: 


“The truth is that the destruction of the General Slocum was 
due to the existence of a whole set of bad conditions now be- 


lieved to have been reformed. It is not just nor does it serve any | 


public end to lay on a single scapegoat the whole burden of expia- 
tion. That the sentence will be allowed to stand is hardly 
imaginable.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Sir Conan Doyle was defeated for Parliament. Perhaps Sherlock 
' Holmes can unravel this mystery.—The Atlanta Constitution. 


Joe Chamberlain is almost in the pathetic position where he can 
speak of his party as “me and another boy.”—The Chicago Daily News. 


Senator Aldrich nominates either Mr. Hearst or Mr. Bryan for the 
Presidency in 1908. Either of the gentlemen would probably be glad 
to make the race, if Mr. Aldrich would accept the nomination on the 
opposing ticket.—The Washington Post. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





sOURNALISM THE DESTROYER OF 
LITERATURE. 


HEREVER society abides, says Mr. Julian Hawthorne, it 
uses a mode of speech proper to its state; and the mode 
of speech appropriate to the material plane upon which our mod- 
ern money-worshipping society exists, he goes on to say, 1s repre- 
sented by the newspapers. The characteristic utterance of the 
spiritual plane, on the other hand, is literature. Owing to our 
unspirituality, Mr. Hawthorne asserts, literature languishes, and 
journalism, the lower voice, attempts in vain to counterfeit it. 
“So long as journalism attends to its own (material) business,” 
he continues, “it is not only harmless, but useful; but as soon 
as it would usurp what is organically above it, it becomes hurt- 
ful; not only because it does not give us what it pretends to give, 
but because the plausibility of that pretence may lead us to accept 
it as genuine, and thus atrophy the faculties whereby literature, 
the true voice of the spiritual, is apprehended.” The personal 
and the emotional, he argues, are essential to literature, while 
these factors have no place in “bright, hard, impersonal, busi- 
ness-like, matter-of-fact journalism.” To quote further from Mr. 
Hawthorne’s article, which appears in the February Critic: 


“The news—adorned with what photographs and head-lines 
you will—but the news free from dogmatism, bias, and the per- 
sonal equation, is what the reader wants; and so arranged that 
he may readily pick out what happens chiefly to concern him, and 
skip the rest. 

“Now all this, useful in its own degree as it is, obviously in- 
volves no appeal to the spiritual affiliations of man,—carries no 
message to his soul. Yet so general and profuse is the distribu- 
tion of the newspaper that a large part of the public reads noth- 
ing else, or what else it does read is (as we shall presently see) 
infected with the newspaper principle. The persistent reflection 
of the lower side of life, which the newspaper’s mirror shows, 
gradually induces the reader to accept it as the whole of life,— 
prone as at best we are to ignore our higher selves,—with the 
result that heart and soul are atrophied, as aforesaid, and we are 
landed in a blank materialism.” 


To the question, “is not the newspaper an educational force, a 
sort of university of general knowledge ?” Mr. Hawthorne an- 
swers that if we catechize a graduate of this university, the re- 
sult is not reassuring. We read: 


“The area of his available information is, indeed, unrestricted ; 
but he is also free to select from it only what he fancies, and 
these are items which tend to inflame, rather than to dissipate, 
his provincialism and prejudices. Finding, too, so many things 
apparently incompatible offered for his belief, he ends by drift- 
ing into scepticism; while his sympathies are bankrupted by the 
very multitude of the appeals to them. Thus he acquires an in- 
differentism which is rather that of impotence than of philoso- 
phy; for the indifference of the philosopher is due either to faith 
in a state of being purer than the earthly, or else to a noble su- 
periority to destiny; whereas the mind of the newspaper graduate 
has simply lost virility. Instead of mastery of marshalled truths, 
he exhibits a dim agglomeration of half-remembered or mis- 
remembered facts; and because the things he cares to read in his 
newspaper are few compared with those he skips, he has lost the 
faculty of fixing his full attention upon anything.. His moral 
stamina has been assailed by the endless procession of crimes and 
criminals that deploys before him, often in attractive guise; and 
as for ideals, he may choose between those of the stock exchange, 
and of State legislatures.” 


What lives in literature dies in journalism, says Mr. Haw- 
thorne—“ the individual touch, the deeps of feeling, the second 
sight.” And in the magazines, he adds, the case is scarcely better. 
They, too, are infected by the journalistic ideal: 


“The newspaper is the characteristic voice of the age; and the 
age cannot have two characteristic voices. And the success of 
the newspaper, its enterprise, its dashing invasion of fields beyond 
its legitimate sphere, have compelled the magazines, each in a 
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greater or less degree, so to modify their contents as to meet this 
novel rivalry. They try to handle ‘timely’ subjects, to treat 
topics of the day, to discuss burning questions. Such things are 
impossible to the literary spirit; but writers are not lacking, and 
their work is often masterly—on its own plane, which is that of 
the newspaper. Important uses are served; but they are not lit- 
erary uses. Fiction does not escape the infection; the class of 
stories which is upor the whole most acceptable in magazines has 
to do with current domestic and social problems, and with the 
dramas and intrigues of business. The interest is sustained, the 
detail is vividly realistic, the characters are such as you meet 
everywhere, the whole handling is alert, smart, telling, up-to-date ; 
—but where are the personal touch, the atmosphere, the deep 
beneath deep of feeling, the second sight, the light that never was, 
on sea or land, the consecration, and the poet’s dream? What 
has literature to do with these clever stories? You may read the 
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MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Sporting editor of the New York American, and son of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. He characterizes modern journalism as 
the great destroyer of literature. 
entire contents of a magazine, and all the articles seem to have 
been the work of the same hand, with slight variations of mood; 
and next week, how many of them all remain distinct in your 
memory? The market-garden cart has come to market, drawn 
by neat and serviceable nags; but Pegasus is aloft yonder above 
the clouds, where he belongs. Everybody can write nowadays; 
but the literary geniuses are as rare as ever, and never before 
had such difficulty in getting a hearing. The newspaper spirit 
has banished them, and has closed above us the gates of the 
spiritual plane.” 


In fact, laments Mr. Hawthorne, we are so preoccupied with 
other matters that we do not desire literature, although “ we need 
it profoundly.” And he believes that the inevitable swing of the 
pendulum will bring it back in due season. He continues in this 
optimistic tone: 


“There are already symptoms, if one will give heed to them, 
of discontent with the dollar as the arbiter of human life, of 
weariness of wars of traders, both on the floor of ’change, where 
the dead are suicides, and on the field of battle, where Japanese 
and Russian peasants kill one another in behalf of rival pawn- 
brokers. There is a longing to re-establish humanity among hu- 
man beings, both in their private and their public relations; to 
turn from the illusion of frescoed and electric-lighted palm- 
rooms, and to open our eyes again to the Delectable Mountains, 
with their sun and moon and stars. The premonitions of such 
a change are perceptible; and, along with them, a timid putting 
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forth, here and there, like early spring buds upon the bare boughs 
of winter, of essays, sometimes in fiction, sometimes otherwise, 
which possess quite a fresh aroma of the spiritual genius. Some 
of them arrive from over seas, some are of native culture. They 
are at the polar extreme from the newspaper fashion, and for 
that reason the more significant. They have a strange, gentle 
power, which many feel without understanding it, and love they 
know not why. These may be the harbingers of a new and pure 
literature, free and unprecedented, emancipated both from the 
traditions of the past and from the imprisonment of the present. 
Man cannot help himself, but is succored from above.” 





GRIEG’S ADDITION TO THE WORLD- 
LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 


66 ONCERNING Grieg’s relations to the national music of 

Norway the most ludicrous notions prevail among pro- 
fessional musicians and amateurs.” This statement occurs in Mr. 
Henry T. Finck’s new volume, “ Edvard Grieg,” in the “ Living 
Masters of Music” series. Mr, Finck is the musical critic of 
the New York Evening Post. He indicates the gist of these 
“ludicrous notions” in the following statements. Many critics, 
he points out, maintain that when Grieg, in his early days, began 
to write music at Leipsic, he made a very promising beginning 











Bjérnson. Mrs. Grieg. Mrs, Bjérnson. Grieg. 
AN INTERESTING NORWEGIAN GROUP. 


‘ 


in writing “ world-music”—a term which, in the view of those 
critics, represents the music of the Germans—but that after his 
return to his home he unfortunately turned consciously to Nor- 
wegian folk-music, and “struck with the freshness of the native 
dances, transplanted them bodily into his academic flower-pots.” 
The latter expression Mr. Finck culls from an American critic. 
A German is cited as saying that Grieg “stuck in the fjord and 
never got out of it”; while another American is quoted in these 
words: “ Grieg, despite the many beauties in his works, writes in 
a dialect quite as truly as did Burns, Christopher North, or En- 
sign Adoherty.” Before stating what, in his view, is the true 
position of Grieg, Mr. Finck clears away the fallacious compari- 
sons of the critics cited. He says: 


“When a German fancies that his country owns the ‘ world- 
language’ in music, one may pardon him, for national vanity is 
a universal folly; but when one who is not a German parrots 
their nonsense about musical ‘ dialects,’ it is time to protest. Dia- 
lect signifies a provincial mode of speaking a language. What is 
Norway a province of, musically or otherwise? A far wiser and 
deeper critic than the men just cited, Robert Schumann, wrote 
that ‘the North is most decidedly entitled to a language of its 
own.” 


Where, then, does Grieg stand in relation to that “ world- 
language,” which according to Mr. Finck, seems not to confine 
itself to permanently definite geographical boundaries? He 
writes : 

“ At one time, not so very long ago, Italian was the ‘ world- 
language’ in music. When the Germans began to graft their 


harmonies and dissonances on this euphonious stock the Italians 






were aghast at the Northern ‘rowdyism and brutalities, ang in 
all probability they considered German music a mere ‘dialect? 
As a matter of fact, the Germans were enriching the world- 
language of music with precious new material; and this js pre- 
cisely what Grieg has done with his alleged Norse ‘ dialect’ He 
has provided a large storehouse of absolutely new melodic 
material—a boon to countless students and imitators; he has cre- 
ated the latest harmonic atmosphere in music, having gone be- 
yond even Liszt and the most audacious Germans in his innoya- 
tions; and he has thus, like Schubert, like Wagner, like Chopin 
enlarged the world-language of music. He has taught his nae 
idioms to some of the most prominent composers of his time, 
among them Tchaikovsky, Paderewski, D’Albert, MacDowell, A 
Viennese critic has pointed out ‘unmistakable analogies’ pbe- 
tween the harmonic peculiarities gf Grieg and those of Richard 
Strauss; and as Grieg had done most of his work when Strauss 
began, he is, of course, the originator, and Strauss the disciple, 

“From every point of view that interests the music-lover, Grieg 
is one of the most original musical geniuses in the musical world 
of the present or past. His songs are a mine of melody, sur- 
passed in wealth only by Schubert’s, and that only because there 
are more of Schubert’s. In originality of harmony and modu- 
lation he has only six equals: Bach, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, 
Wagner, and Liszt. In rhythmic invention and combination he 
is inexhaustible, and as orchestrator he ranks among the most 
fascinating. To speak of such a man—seven-eighths of whose 
works are still the music of the future—as a writer in ‘ dialect, 
is surely the acme of unintelligence. If Grieg did ‘stick in the 
fjord and never get out of it’ even a German ought to thank 
heaven for it. Grieg in a fjord is much more picturesque and 
more interesting to the world than he would have been in the 
Elbe or the Spree.” 





FEATURES OF THE GERMAN STAGE IN 1905. 


REITKOPF AND HAERTEL’S report of the theatrical suc- 

cesses in Germany during 1905 reveals some striking facts, 
which are commented upon in the New Yorker Echo. It appears 
that the realists, mystics and decadents really commanded a much 
smaller share of the popular attention than their control of the 
press would lead one to suppose, while the honors, measured by 
the number of performances, were divided between the romantic 
tragedies of Schiller and the light comedies of Blumenthal. We 
learn that Schiller, Shakespeare and Goethe were represented 
by 2,210, 764 and 517 performances respectively. Among the 
moderns not even Hauptmann, Sudermann, Ibsen and Strind- 
berg held their own against the writers of light comedy, such as 
Blumenthal and Schoenthan. Of the ultra-modern school, says 
the Echo, “the disgusting Wedekind” stands foremost on the 
list. The surprising statement is made that Berlin alone sees 
more Shakespearean performances than do both the great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. From the same source we gather these 
further points of interest: 


“Schiller’s overtowering predominance on the boards was due 
in part to the celebrations of the hundredth occurrence of his 
death day. But only partly, for in foregoing years, too, he was 
the most popular and most played German dramatist. Another 
reason for the increase in attention to the classics may ap- 
pear from the fact that the year was comparatively poor in 
‘hits.’ There was no play that could compare in popularity with 
‘Taps,’ ‘Old Heidelberg,’ and the ‘ Hochtourist’ of last year. The 
first two we have seen in English translation. The greatest hits 
of 1905 were ‘Der Familientag,’ the ‘ Kilometerfresser,’ and the 
play of ‘Traumulus’ by Arno Holz and Jerschke. The first two 
are flimsy farces, but the last-mentioned is strong and of endur- 
ing value. 

“Many plays by foreign authors which were the sensations 
of former seasons have either disappeared from the stage during 
the past year or have declined in popularity. Maeterlinck’s 
‘Monna Vanna’ ran for 71 nights, Brieux’s ‘Red Robe’ 36, and 
Rostand’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ so wonderfully translated by 
Fulda, only 20. More popular were Sardou’s ‘Madame Sans 
Géne,’ with 91 performances, Ohnet’s ‘Ironmsater’ with 186, and 
‘Charley’s Aunt’ with one more. In fact, the year brought few 
successes for foreign authors. Wilde fell from 248 last year 
to 186. But Shaw gained almost one hundred over last year’s 
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As Post, the grocer, 
the father-in-law. sergeant. 


VERSATILITY OF DE VRIES AS REVEALED IN “A CASE OF ARSON.” 


39. A cable dispatch reports that an unknown play by Wilde, the 
manuscript of which had been stolen from his rooms, but of which 
by some rare good fortune another copy was found, was received 
very favorably the other day. The play is entitled, ‘A Florentine 
Tragedy.’ If, in addition to this, we take into account the Rich- 
ard Strauss version of ‘Salome,’ it seems more than likely that 
this year Wilde will make up for the decline in popularity. It 
may be of interest to know that Strauss used the prose trans- 
lation of Hedwig Lachman and retained the text, as it was, blue- 
penciling only some of the political discussions. Gorky’s ‘ Nach- 
tasvl’ fell from 527 to 248. It heads the list of foreign plays, 
but never reached the record of ‘Monna Vanna,’ which was 
given 823 times in one season.—Translation made for Tux Lrr- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





A REMARKABLE DRAMATIC FEAT. 
HAT an actor should himself impersonate seven out of nine 
characters in a one-act play, and yet command and receive 
recognition, not as a mere “lightning change” performer, but as 
a serious dramatic artist, may reasonably be acclaimed one of 
the supreme novelties of the theatrical season in New York. 
Such is the surprising achievement of Mr. Henri De Vries, a vis- 
iting Dutch actor who carries the roles of the cigar manufacturer, 
the half-witted. brother, the father-in-law, the police sergeant, 
the inn-keeper, the grocer, and the house painter, in H. Heyer- 
man’s “curiously constructed but very moving” little play, “A 
Case of Arson.” The excellence and sincerity of his work leads 
Mr. Metcalfe to wonder “why American actors never do any- 
thing like that,” while The Theatre Magazine hails him as “a 
welcome influence here at this moment in our dramatic develop- 
ment.” The same magazine outlines the play, which it describes 
as “a masterly study in dialectics,” as follows: 


“The destruction by fire of a small cigar manufactory is be- 
lieved to be a case of arson. According to the process of the law 
in Holland, a magistrate makes a searching inquiry, summoning 
before him all who may be able to give him information leading 
to the discovery of the culprit. While the cigar manufacturer 
had collected insurance, his property was such that suspicion 
could not directly attach to him. His child had been lost in the 
fire. The burning might have been an accident. The manufac- 
turer’s half-witted brother is first questioned. His lack of intelli- 
gence and vagueness in answering serve to confuse rather than 
enlighten the magistrate. Each witness is examined separately. 
The manufacturer himself tells such a straight story, and with 
such apparent frankness that he is not detained; but as one wit- 
ness after another is introduced, the magistrate discovers dis- 
crepancies in his story. The father-in-law, a palsied old man, 
garrulous, self-willed and impatient, happens to say that he does 
not smoke. The manufacturer had testified that on the day of the 
fire that he was going to his father-in-law’s house, taking with 
him a present of a box of cigars. In this manner, the case against 
the manufacturer is gradually built up in the mind of the magis- 
trate. If the introduction of seven different characters were only 
a trick for the convenience of an actor to show his virtuosity, it 


would be trifling with an audience; but the action of the little 
play never halts and fate is gradually seen stealthily creeping up 
on its victim until it makes its final sudden leap. A police ser- 
geant, an inn-keeper, a grocer, a housepainter, are examined. 
True, some of them know nothing, but the episodic division is 
good. The manufacturer is recalled.. The relentless nature and’ 
the inevitable consequence of the magistrate’s reasoning, and 
questions force the manufacturer to admit his crime. He explains 
the accident whereby the child, without his knowledge, found her 
way to the house, fell asleep in bed, and was consumed in the fire. 
A man whose stolidity would seem immovable shows, for. the 
first time, the emotions which he has so long concealed. He begs. 
the magistrate to send him at once to his long imprisonment, so 
that he might not have to meet his wife and look her in the eye 
after she knew that he was the cause of the loss of the child.” 


The play, we are assured by the critics, is not a mere dramatic 
curio. Mr. Metcalfe, writing in Life, says: 


“we 


A Case of Arson’ is simply a magisterial investigation into 
a crime. The characters portrayed are the magistrate, an. ex- 
cellent piece of work by Mr. Henry Vibbart; an usher in his ex- 
amining room, well played by Mr. C. N. Schaeffer; and seven 
witnesses, including the criminal, all these impersonated by Mr. 
De Vries. These witnesses come into and go out of the room 
with a scarcely appreciable interval of time between the going 
of one and the coming of another. Each is different from the 
others in make-up, manner, bearing, and even in stature. So far 
this might seem only a clever development of the ‘lightning- 
change’ act, familiar on the vaudeville stage. It is different be- 
cause, in the first place, the play tells a story, thrilling, convincing 
and complete. Again, Mr. De Vries is not simply the same man 
in a different disguise; he is each time an entirely different per- 
sonality, not alone in outward appearance, but as well in inward 
feeling and mode of thought. We seem to get from this artist’s 
most carefully studied work an insight into the very souls and 
natures of the human beings he represents. His delivery and 
reading of the lines—marvelous when we consider that he has 
studied English only a year—is as perfect as the physical dis- 
tinction he makes between the characters. 

“The breakdown of John Arend under the artful cross-exami- 
nation of the magistrate is one of the most vivid expositions of 
mental processes turning into physical expression ever seen on 
our stage. The strongest impression one gets is that here is ab- 
solute fidelity to nature. Probably our criminal authorities who 
deal with this sort of thing in their every-day work would be the 
first to recognize the artistic perfection of what Mr. De Vries 
does. The relief that comes to him with the final admission of 
his guilt is not the least artistic touch, either in its truth or in 
the manner of its expression.” i 


The nearest approach to the accomplishment of Mr. De Vries ° 


that comes to mind, adds Mr. Metcalfe, is Mr. Henry Dixey’s 
performance of the characters in “The Seven Ages of Man.” 
Mr. De Vries, who is said to be the foremost actor of Holland, 
is described as a tall. well-built man of thirty-six, with keen eyes, 
lofty forehead and a kindly expression. He made his first appear- 
ance on the stage when only twelve years old, and since then has 
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played in every kind of part from farce to tragedy. His linguistic 
acconiplishments may be inferred from the fact that he has ap- 
peared in plays in various dialects, as well as in Yiddish, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, French and English., 





A FRENCHMAN’S CRITICISM OF BER- 
NARD SHAW. 


HE shortcomings of Bernard Shaw as a dramatist are analysed 


by Augustin Filon in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris). 


Mr. Filon-admits that Shaw is capable of attracting. to the theater 
a new section of the public, but doubts if he will be able to hold 
the habitual playgoers. He is a “literary anarchist,’ whose 


system “consists in having no system.” Another complaint is. 


that Shaw ignores the “dramatic situation,” or when he does not 
ignore it, “exaggerates it into a farce and drowns it in a burst 
of laughter.” His portrayal of women is astonishingly brilliant, 
says Mr. Filon, but he adds that a gallery of portraits does not 
make a play. The title of reformer, which Shaw himself claims, 
is denied him by his French critic, who sees in him merely an 
iconoclast—a comparatively harmless iconoclast, however, who 
has, up to the present, “broken only a few cheap plaster casts of 
the statues of our immortal gods.” . 

“The dramatic work of Bernard Shaw,” continues the writer, 
“is simply the expression of the ideas, the sentiments and the 
fancies of Bernard Shaw. We sometimes ask if his work 
springs from English humor or Irish wit. It really seems at 
times an ‘infernal joke,’ an explosive reaction from his long 
labors in journalism.” We read further: 


“The drama of Ibsen illustrates the struggle between the nat- 
ural forces in us and the principles imposed upon us by society 
and education. From Brand to Madame Eljen we find a suc- 
cession of idealists, misguided but absolutely sincere, crazy after 
some false ideal or bewildered by the false interpretation of a 
true one. Bernard Shaw confounds true and false ideals in a 
similar hostility. His favorite target, in fact, is the word ideal, 
which he subdivides into heroism, love and duty, modifying 
according to his personal temperament, the lesson of the Nor- 
wegian master. If he undertakes to be the English Ibsen, it 
will be a laughing Ibsen who has slid into the skin of Beau- 
marchais and who has lost three-quarters of his dramatic power 
and half of his philosophy in the operation.” 


Taking up in turn the various pieces of Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
Filon, after a trenchant criticism of each, goes on to say: 


“When I witnessed the representation of ‘John Bull’s Other 
Island,’ I observed in the audience the presence of two very 
distinct, almost opposing, elements, of which I could hardly 
determine the relative importance. ‘These were the habitual 
‘playgoers’ and the general public. The former seemed a [ittle 
discomfited, as if disappointed and mystified by the ending; 
the latter appeared delighted with their evening, for they had 
received what they had come to find: the shock of arguments 
presented in the wittiest and most impassioned manner. It 
is evident that Bernard Shaw is quite capable of attracting to 
the theater a crowd of people who never have visited it. But 
will he hold those who form the ordinary patronage of the 
theater? That is the question. I am far from claiming that 
the demands of the ‘playgoer’ are all founded on reason, and 
that there is not in them a little of fashion with a good deal 
of prejudice. Dramatic esthetics having changed several times 
since the origin of the theaters it is perfectly legitimate to think 
that they will undergo still further transformations and that it 
was not given to the late Scribe to fix forever its rules. His 
rules are not dogmas. They simply mean that it is not bad to 
follow certain traditional methods which possess the favor of 
the public. Bernard Shaw ‘deliberately, systematically, violates 
all those precepts, some of which are, indeed, puerile and con- 
ventional, but at the same time, he frees himself from certain 
fundamental laws of which, had he sought, Ibsen would have 
given him the secret. But he has written, as we have seen, a 






whole book about the author of the ‘ Wild Duck’ with 
ing to have perceived his dramatic gifts. . . . 

“Bernard Shaw has precious gifts no doubt. He has the 
faculty of easy, natural and brilliant dialogue. He knows how 
to paint human figures in whom observation and invention col- 
laborate in true proportion. His gallery of women is astonish- 
ing. We have the woman raging, hypocritical, sensual, philo- 
sophical, positive, romantic, tragi-comic, her who calculates 
everything and her who calculates nothing, her who divines all 
and her who does not even understand herself, with many other 
shades for whom I lack adjectives. .. . 

“But there is no need to cite Moliére. No one shall persuade 
us that a play should be a gallery of portraits. Besides the 
characters, there must be situations. The action of the sity. 
ations upon the characters, the.reactions of these upon those, 
the struggle between them, finally the victory either of the 
wills against the circumstances, or of the circumstances against 
the wills, constitute, under the most diverse forms, the essence 
of the theatre. Now, Bernard Shaw, so rich in characters, js 
extremely poor in situations. 

“He does not give himself the slightest trouble to find situa- 
tions, or if he stumbles upon one without looking for it, he 
neglects and abandons it, hardly indicated, instead of ripening 
and developing it. Or, indeed, he exaggerates it into a farce 
and drowns it in a burst of laughter. So that the characters 
remain, from one end to the other, identical. with themselves, 
without modification, and without doing anything. Generally, 
the first act, which is the act of exposition, produces a very 
agreeable effect. But when one perceives that the following acts 
are still acts of exposition, the interest dwindles from scene to 
scene, and the play, which started so admirably, arrives nowhere, 
ends in nothing, unless it be in some vague compromise or in the 
piteous defeat of the ideal, that personal enemy of Mr. Shaw's. 
In either case the spectator is deceived, for he desires to bring 
a clear solution away from the theatre, and, in default of a 
‘happy ending,’ a word of consolation and sympathy for virtue 
which has not had good luck, for talent which has been de- 
ceived, for heroism which has had the worst of it. And so 
long as Bernard Shaw will not give his public that satisfaction, 
he will not draw big batallions. 

“But I see a more serious obstacle to his success, which in 
truth, would be an unquieting and dangerous success. His whole 
dramatic work is nothing but a campaign against our poor old 
institutions and against the principles on which, as well as they 
can, they rest. A campaign against marriage, the family, pri- 
vate property, morals, and the very idea of duty. The liberal 
of yesterday, the radical of to-day, the man with ‘advanced 
ideas’ is for him only an awkward ‘retrograde,’ worse than the 
conservative of former times because he is more kypercritical. 
Every system of education is bad, except apparently that of the 
great Collectivist Nursery of the future... . 

“It is not, of course, harmful that a writer should come, from 
time to time, to arouse our sleeping consciences and oblige us 
to question ourselves about our principles. Woe to truths that 
are not attacked, for no one defends them, and, by force of 
believing them, one ceases to practice them. I am not seriously 
alarmed, therefore, on the subject of the moral theorems which 
Mr. Shaw has taken as-targets. They will survive, and he, in 
an indirect and involuntary way, will have aided in rejuvenat- 
ing them. Perhaps he could do better. One of his personages, 
one of those, I believe in whom he most willingly incarnates 
himself, says something like this: ‘When I was a little boy, 
I announced my vocation as a reformer by breaking the fences 
and setting the Common on fire! I destroyed what I could, for, 
you see, in every reformer, there is an iconoclast!’ Profound 
error! The iconoclast and the reformer are different men. At 


out seem- 


heart they represent different hours of the same life. Bernard 


Shaw has broken down enough fences and has set fire to tue 


Common often enough. He has gone a long time without build- ° 


ing us anything, even were it a hut in which we might stop 
to catch our breath in the middle of the journey. Indulgent 
and amused, we have smiled at the fancies of the iconocl.st, who, 
for that matter, has, up to the present, broken only a few cheap 
plaster casts of the statues of our immortal gods. We await the 
reformer.”—Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 





A UNIVERSITY WITHOUT STUDENTS. 


HIS is what the Carnegie Institution is called by its presi- 
ég dent, Professor R. S. Woodward, late of Columbia Uni- 
yersity, in his recent annual report, published in full in Science 
(New York, January 26th). This document contains much that 
js interesting about the policy of the institution, its plans, and 
the results already attained. It is essentially a body for carry- 
ing on and encouraging scientific investigation, doing the re- 
search work of a great university without its work of instruction 
and examination, which is what Professor Woodward means by 
calling it a “university without students.” He notes that its 
present activities may be classified under four heads: (1) Large 
projects, requiring years of work from a corps of investigators 
(about ten such are under way) ; (2) small projects (about 300), 
carried on by individuals for short periods; (3) tentative investi- 
gations, encouraged in the hope of developing rising talent; (4) 
the publication of meritorious works that would not otherwise 
be printed (40 volumes have already been issued). The writer 
describes briefly some of the greater projects now under way, 
such as the institution’s investigations of fundamental problems 
in animal and plant biology at various stations, including the 
famous Desert laboratory; the horticultural experiments under 
Luther Burbank; the collection of social and economic data un- 
der Carroll D. Wright; the stimulation of historical research; 
geographical research, including the artificial production of 
minerals and rocks; investigations regarding nutrition, such as 
the well-known work of Professor R. H. Chittenden at Yale; the 
solar observatory, whose installation is now nearly completed; 
and Dr. L. A. Bauer’s noteworthy study of the earth’s mag- 
netism. The mere mention of these is sufficient to indicate the 
variety and value of the institution’s interests. It would appear 
from the report that President Woodward thinks that more good 
is likely to result from those large projects than from the hun- 
dreds of minor investigations that are also receiving aid. He 
writes : 


“In the absence of experience it might well appear doubtful 
whether the income of the institution may be best used in pro- 
moting a small number of large projects not likely to be under- 
taken by other agencies, or whether the income may be best used 
in promoting a large number of small projects for which the 
ways and means are already in part available. Strong a priori 
arguments may be adduced in support of each of these extreme 
methods of administration of the income, and the executive com- 
mittee has no doubt acted wisely in taking a mean course, testing 
thus simultaneously, by actual experience, the merits of both 
methods. 

“While careful observation and study of these methods dur- 
ing one year only may not justify the recommendation of any 
radical departure from the course hitherto followed, it seems 
essential to indicate certain grave objections to the policy of 
awarding numerous small grants. These objections are: 

“1, The excessive amount of time and energy required in the 
consideration of applications for and in the, administration of 
small grants. Thus far the institution has formally considered 
about 1,200 applications for such grants and has made awards to 
about 300 applicants; but the amount of attention given to the 
consideration of formal. applications represents only a part of the 
time and labor consumed by the importunities incident to, if not 
inherent in, the policy in question. Many of the evils of the 
‘spoils system’ already confront us. Some applicants file claims; 
many are impatient for speedy action; and may, as in the case 
of academic degrees, speak in the possessive case with respect 
to grants long before they are awarded. 

“2. The returns from small grants do not seem to justify the 
outlay, especially since it is applied in many cases to work which 
would go on as well without aid from the institution. Probably 
a more deliberate and searching investigation of the applicant 
than has hitherto been practicable would insure better results. 
It is certain, at any rate, that the possession of a laboratory and 
enthusiasm, along with a bundle of recommendations, should not 
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suffice to qualify an applicant for the arduous work of research. 

“3. A graver objection to this system of small grants lies in its 
tendency to supplant other sources of support for scientific in- 
vestigation in allied. institutions, and especially in colleges and 
universities. . . . Since the normal condition of an educational 
institution too often borders on poverty, it is only natural that 
investigators connected with such organizations should look to 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington for relief. An easy cal- 
culation, however, shows that the possible relief from this source 
is inadequate. . . . Depending unduly on another institution for 
support tends also, it would appear, not only to dry up the local 
springs of support, but to sap the independence of educational 
institutions. . . . Obviously it is the duty of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington to avoid the danger of supplanting, while 
seeking in part to supplement, the functions of educational insti- 
tutions. 

“No similar difficulties or objections have arisen in the ad- 
ministration of the larger projects of the institution. . . . Sum- 
marily stated, therefore, the indications are that the policy of 





PROF. R. S. WOODWARD, 


President of the Carnegie Institution in Washington, which he 
calls ‘“‘a university without students.” He thinks “ it might well 
appear doubtful whether the income of the Institution may be best 
used in promoting a small number of large projects not likely to be 
undertaken by other agencies, or whether the income may be best 
used in promoting a large number of small projects for which the 
Ways and means are already in part available.” 


awarding numerous small grants to self-suggested investigators 
is destined to break down under the sheer weight of the impor- 
tunities it entails ; that the results to be expected from such grants 
are meager; and that the award of them, unless narrowly lim- 
ited and carefully guarded, may work grave injury to educational 
institutions.” 


In conclusion, from the standpoint of one who regards the in- 
stitution as a “university in which there are no_ students,” 
President Woodward urges that close relations be maintained by 
it with other universities, especially with such as are centers of 
research, and similarly with learned societies. As regards the 
public, its increasing eagerness to learn of the results of scientific 
research “calls for some sort of co-operation between the insti- 
tution and existing media for the dissemination of information, 
with a view to furnishing such information in a form at once 
intelligible and trustworthy.” Apparently this means some kind 
of relationship with the press. It will be interesting to see what 
form this will take and to what extent it will be carried. 
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INDIRECT COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HILE direct methods of photography in natural colors, for 
which investigators have long been seeking, have so far 

met with limited practical success, what may be called indirect 
methods have been making great strides of late. In particular 
this may be said of the various forms of the “three-color” pro- 
cess, all of which depend on the fundamental law of color-percep- 
tion that all color sensations may be produced by combining the 
sensations of three basal tints, now generally taken as green, 
orange and violet. 


“ 


In all these processes the first thing to do is 
to take three photographs through transparent screens of these 
colors, and the next is to combine in some way reproductions of 





Fig. 1. L—ELECTRIC ARC; C—CONDENSING LENS; O—OBJECTIVE OF 


THE LANTERN; F-—SLIT; R—GRATING. 
the three, each in its proper color. As this involves the proper 
selection of colors for the screens and for the reproductions, it is 
not true color photography, but it is capable of producing beau- 
tiful and interesting results, as everyone who has seen “ three- 
color” prints knows. An interesting modification of the process, 
in which the combined photograph is viewed directly by the eye 
and in which the colors are due to optical interference and not 
to pigments, has been invented by Prof. R. Wood, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. It is described by G. H. Niewenglowski in 


Cosmos (Paris, December 9) as follows: 


“Let us first note that a diffraction grating is a piece of trans- 
parent glass on which are engraved or reproduced by appropriate 
photographic processes, equidistant parallel lines, about 50 to 500 
to the millimetre [750 to 7,500 in an inch]. If, by means of a pro- 
jection lantern, we throw on a screen E the clear image of an 





O' FP’ ‘ 


Fic. 2. SPECTRA. 


opening F, illuminated by monochromatic light, and if we place 
in the path of the luminous rays a grating R, we see, on both 
sides of the original image of the slit, an unlimited series of equi- 
distant images, whose intensity is less as they are at a greater 
distance from the central image. . . . If we substitute a source of 
ordinary white light, each of the colors of which this light is made 
up will furnish its own similar series of images, so that on each 
side of a white central image we have a series of spectra S, S’. 
all having the violet toward the central image, the red toward 
the other side, and being wider as they recede from the center. 

_ If, now, we make, in the screen on which the projection 
takes place, an opening at the point where one of the colors falls, 
the violet for instance, and if a person placing himself behind the 
screen looks at the grating through the opening, he sees it of a 
uniform violet tint throughout, except that the edges and any 
part that does not radiate appear black. 

“Tt is easy to find three gratings such that, when substituted 
one for the other in the arrangement of Figure 1, they project 
to the same distance from the central image. respectively the 
orange region, the green, and the violet. . . . The eye placed be- 
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hind the opening will then see the gratings illuminated respective 
ly in these colors. If we place the three gratings side by side, each 

















Fic. 3. 
MADE WITH 
GREEN SCREEN. 


NEGATIVE 
MADE WITH 
VIOLET SCREEN. 


NEGATIVE Fig. 4. Fig. 5. NEGATIVE 


MADE WITH 
ORANGE SCREEN, 


will appear in its own color when viewed from the same 
pneint. ; 

“ Suppose that a very skilled workman should be able so to 
engrave gratings in the various parts of a design, that each 
should send to the eye the color desired at that part; this com- 
posite grating, which would show no image to the naked eye, 
would appear as a many-colored design when examined under the 
conditions indicated. Two gratings of different typés could thus 
act together as if existing separately; thus, if in a certain region 
one grating of 120 lines and another of 100 lines to the milli- 
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metre were made, this region, examined under conditions that 
would make one grating appear green and the other violet, would 
appear blue by mixture of-the two radiations.” 

Thus, says the writer, we may realize all possible tints. And 
although such images would appear to be impossible when the 
lines of the gratings must be engraved mechanically, it is made 

















Fig. 9. 


ARRANGEMENT OF NEGATIVES FOR PRINTING. 


easy by the fact that photographic processes enable us to obtain 
cheap copies of gratings. He continues: 


“Tt is now easy to describe in detail Mr. Wood’s method. 
Suppose we wish to reproduce an image colored as follows . . . 
On a background yellow below and violet above, are two women, 
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the one at the left in a red waist and green skirt, the other in 
an orange waist and a blue skirt; both have white cuffs and black 
ribbons on their hats. Figures 3, 4 and 5 show three negatives 
taken through three screens, green, violet and orange. From 
these three transparent positives are made. There must then be 
formed, on the final image, gratings in the regions where the cor- 
responding positive is transparent. Each of these localizations, 
taken by itself, would appear as in Figures 6:97 and-S..... +. ts 

“The diapositive is used as shown in Figure 9. The sensitive 
surface is placed in a fixed support before and in immediate con- 
tact with which slides a frame carrying the three gratings, 
R, R’ R”, of appropriate type. The diapositive to be copied is 
placed at P before a condensing lens C, whose object is to illumi- 
nate it with light from an arc A. The objective O projects a 
clear image of the diapositive on the sensitive surface. 

“There are thus projected successively on the same sensitive 
surface of bichromated gelatin the images of the three diaposi- 
tives, the three being made to register exactly, and the corre- 
sponding grating being interposed each time. 

“After these three impressions, the plate so treated, exam- 


‘ined in special conditions, shows a reproduction in color of the 


original. 

“ Although the image is positive, it may be utilized as a nega- 
tive, so that we may obtain by contact an unlimited number of 
identical prints. 

“The apparatus that serves for the examination of these images 
is of great simplicity; a metallic plate has one or two eyepieces; 
at the other extremity of the support grooves receive the pic- 
tures; while between is placed a lens whose position may be ad- 
justed. Instead of having a slit in front of the source of light, 
there is an incandescent lamp with a single straight filament, made 
especially for this use. Stereoscopic effects may be obtained by 
using both eyes; the best plan, in this case, is to arrange the lines 
of the grating horizontally, which enables us to use for the ex- 
amination a single slit along which the eyes may be moved. Thus 
are avoided the inconveniences due to variations in the distances 
between the eyes in different observers. We should add that an 
English physicist, Mr. Thomas Thorpe, has proposed an ingenious 
simplification by which a single grating of any spacing may be 
used.”—Translation made for Tur Literary DIGEST’. 





OUR ELECTRICAL WEALTH. 

HAT the increase of wealth represented by the earnings of 

great electrical enterprises in the United States amounts to 

a billion dollars annually, is asserted by the writer of a leading edi- 

torial in Electricity (New York, January 24). Among the fac- 

tors of this annual output the writer notes the street railways, 

the motor and dynamo manufactories, the telegraph and tele- 

phone companies, and other allied and accessory interests. He 
goes on to say: 


“As a measure of the wealth made annually by some of the 
greater of these enterprises, it may be noted that the telephone 
companies earn over $110,000,000, the telegraph companies over 
$40,000,000, the street railways over $300,000,000, and the electric 
light and power companies over $125,000,000. ‘The total of these 
alone amounts to nearly $600,000,000, without considering the 
manufacturing interests engaged in wire and cable work, motor 
and dynamo construction, meter and instrument work and in- 
candescent and arc lamp construction, etc. The wealth produced 
by electricity in the United States therefore rests upon four 
cornerstones at present—the telegraph, telephone, street railway 
and lighting institutions. The total of one billion dollars in 
annual earnings may be found to be exceeded in the new statis- 
tics of the coming year.” 


Charles M. Harvey is quoted by the writer as speaking thus 
in a general way of the progress of the United States with regard 
to our greatest competitor, England: 


“The primacy of Great Britain in manufactures was trans- 
ferred to the United States in i880. We passed her in iron and 
steel production in 1895, and in coal production in 1900. In each 
particular our lead is rapidly lengthening. The untouched coal 
deposits of the United States are twice as great as those of all 
Europe, and twenty-five times as great as England’s.” 


Here, the writer notes, we approach the vital question of coal 
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and iron supply. The coal and iron and copper of the United 
States, it is asserted, mean greater electrical progress in a prac- 
tical sense. He concludes: 


“The wealth produced by electricity, which is rapidly over- 
lapping that produced by other industries, is derived primarily 
from the mines. The apparent inexhaustibility of the stores of 
mineral wealth there place in our hands all the potentialities of 
the future. Competition cannot avail. All of England's and Ger- 
many’s strength cannot prevent the inevitable from happening. . ... 
The future [of the United States] is an industrial one, and 
judging from the evidence now at hand it will be largely an elec- 
trical one. Therefore the wealth produced by electricity must 
be carefully noted by national statisticians, because it is rapidly 
becoming the measure of our material and national progress. In 
this respect electricians hold the future in their hands, a future 
that will be noteworthy in its anticipation and completion of a 
plan, by which electricity becomes the agent which controls the 
workings of the home, as well as that vast aggregation of duties 
and civic responsibilities which, when regarded collectively, be- 
come that which we generally typify by the name of a city.” 





3 A SPIRAL GARAGE. 
CIRCULAR garage has just been built in Paris, in which 
automobiles may climb to the top floor by their own motive 
power, over a spiral track a mile long, winding about a large 
central hall. This building, we are told by a writer in The Au- 








Courtesy of ‘‘Automobile’’, New York 


INTERIOR OF SPIRAL GARAGE, 
Showing spiral drive giving access to all floors. 


tomobile, is in the rear of a handsome structure fronting on the 
Rue de Barri, just off of the Champs Elysées. It rises to the 
level of the roofs of the five and six-story dwellings which sur- 
round it, and its interior is open to the glazed roof, while circling 
the inner face of the walls is the spiral driveway already men- 
tioned. Says the writer: 


“The gradients of the drive are easy and an automobile can be 
run in from the street and mount to the top under its own power 
and without stopping. For the building is used as a garage— 
perhaps the most unique in the world. 

“On the ground floor is the electric generating plant, consist- 
ing of two dynamos and three gas engines, with about: twenty 
charging boards distributed around the walls. On this floor are 
kept the electric taximeter cabs that have been in service on the 
Paris streets for the last twelve months. A storeroom, repair 
shop and office complete the equipment. 

“Communication between the ground floor and the first floor is 
by an inclined track, terminating at the roof after winding round 
and round the walls of the building. The first floor has washing 
recesses, offices and the usual garage room. This first section 
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of track is of concrete construction, but above the first floor the - 


drive is of wood and communicates with the second and highest 
floor of the building, from which the entire spiral can be seen. 

“ Constructed entirely of wood and iron, the outer wall of the 
garage on the right-hand side and open iron work on the left, the 
average width of the track is 15 feet 8 inches. Thus, with one 
line of cars stored on the one side of the track there is a clear 
passage of more than 80 inches for ascending or descending au- 
tomobiles. The vertical iron supporting columns on the outer 
edge are just sufficiently far apart for the full-sized touring car 
to enter between each pair. The total length of the track, from 
street to roof, is about one mile, and as about three-quarters of 
this is available for a single line of cars, a considerable number 
of machines can be stored on the gallery. The cars thus placed 
are stored for long periods, the three floor spaces being reserved 
for automobiles in daily use. 

“ At its terminus the track widens to about double its average 
width, and here, just below the dome-shaped roof, is a secluded 
spot where light repairs are made. A staircase communicates 
with ‘every floor and each round of the spiral track, but whether 
one or the other is employed, it is a long way up to this aerial 
workshop, and the workmen are undisturbed by all the distrac- 
tions of a busy garage. 

“ All the upper portion of the garage is lighted at night by elec- 
tric arc lamps suspended from the dome, around them being a 
small circular gallery reached through a door communicating 
with a gangway on the outside of the roof.” 





VERBAL LAPSES AND WHAT THEY TEACH. 


HAT the man who makes a ridiculous verbal blunder by con- 
fusing or exchanging sounds’ or syllables is really suffer- 
ing from an “intrusion of his subconsciousness,” we are assured 
by Professor Joseph Jastrow in The Popular Science Monthly 
(New York, January). We subconsciously construct our sen- 
tences before we utter them, and sometimes the preliminary 
framework gets mixed up with the permanent timber. The 
writer shows how this fact, once apprehended, may throw light 
on various points in psychology and linguistics. He says: 


“The complexity of speech requires the occupation with many 
processes at once, and some of these—the nicer, more delicate, 
less familiar ones—will receive the major attention, while the rou- 
tine factors engage but a minor. degree of concern. Slight fluc- 
tuations in the condition of the speaker—physiological ones, such 
as fatigue, and, for the most part. psychological ones, such as 
excitement, apprehension, embarrassment—will induce variations 
in the nicety of adjustment that are recognizable as typical slips 
of tongue or pen, and, still more significantly, of the tongue-and- 
pen-guiding mechanism. ... There are the anticipations, the 
persistences, the interchanges, the substitutions and the entan- 
glements of letters, and of words and.parts of words, and of 
phrases—all of them indicative of shortcomings in the minute 
distribution of attention and co-ordination. .. . 

“Whether we are speaking, or are reading aloud from the 
printed page, or are copying, or are engaged in original writing. 
we are likely to find that which is about to enter the motor field 
anticipating its utterance; for beiween feeling and willing, there 
emerges between filling; expert persons becomes expersons; a 
lecturer alludes to the tropic of Cancercorn; in public reading. 
the beatiful is as useful is rendered the buseful; in writing 
pieces of machinery, the pen writes pieches. ... So with per- 
sistence of words or fragments thereof: With revelation in mind. 
the speaker actually said, Those who believe in evolution think 
that revolution; and we meet with refinement and gentlement 
(gentleness) ; secluded retruts (retreats.) . . . Siips of anticipa- 
tion are naturally more frequent than those of persistence, for the 
reason that the margin that is qualifying for consciousness is 
naturally closer to our concern than that which is dismissed or 
dismissible; and, perhaps still more naturally do both appear at 
once, thus producing interchanges of the threads of utterance. 
Portar and mestle ; in one swell foop; dame, leaf and blind; sody 
and boul; Phosford’s acid Horsephate; go out on the corch to 
pool; make a noyful joise—these hardly need interpretation, as 
execution reveals intent. Somewhat more divorced from mean- 
ing, yet intelligible, are, Are you strailing out for your mole? 
(strolling out for your mail); which he whiches (wishes); the 
water the wetter (the wetter the water); flutter by (butterfly). 
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Put the tray on the weights; going to the coal to buy the wharf; set 
your leg on four chairs, are simple in formula; but J bought three 
dollars for I bought my dress for three dollars; collooding for 
colliding in the loop; put plustard for put mustard and flour in 
the plaster, are clear only after the intention is revealed... . 

“There are still more complex cases in which various of these 
factors and others combine to give the substituted expression 
more misleading similarity to the proper one. When the per- 
verted phrase is meaningless and sounds strange to the ear, we 
are quite likely, though by no means certain, to become aware of ' 
the lapse; but when it has the glib sound or semblance of sense, 
it passes unnoticed before the sensory sentinel. The much-cited 
scholar who spoke of the half-warmed fish that one feels in one’s 
breast (half-formed wish) perhaps reached the acme of sensible- 
sounding absurdity. On the samé plane is the statement that We 
have a very queer dean (a very dear Queen) ; while the speaker 
who converted little ditches branching off into little britches 
dancing off, departed from strict linguistic interchange by the 
logical attractions of dancing (it should have been danching). . . . 

“Tt is obvious that these lapses follow definite trends, illustra- 
tive of our psycho-linguistic mechanism. Both anticipated and 
persistent and interchanging parts of words, and parts of phrases, 
yield to confusion because of the psychological equivalence of the 
confused portions. Such equivalence of value or function in the 
attentive consciousness of the sentence-builder is determined by 
many considerations. Similarity of sound; similarity of stress; 
similarity in the syntax of phrases; similarity of position; simi- 
larities due to subjective attitudes—all enter in separate or com- 
bined form.” 


The study of such lapses as these teaches us, Professor Jas- 
trow remarks, that what he calls “the intricate art of speech” 
proceeds subconsciously by “preliminary projection;” that is, 
the intending speaker thinks ahead of his utterance, stakes out 
his sentences, maps out word-positions. This feat is accomplished 
“by the support of subconsciously delegated functions that re- 
flect years of trained experience, and co-operate with consummate 
skill.” That we get our scaffolding mixed up sometimes is not 
wonderful. The mixing process has been used consciously with 
humorous effect, Professor Jastrow notes, by such writers as 
Lewis Carroll in the construction of nonsense words like 
“slithy”” and “snark” (snake and shark), and by Edward Lear 
in his “torrible” (torrid and horrible) zone. It may also have 
had its share in language building, if, as some philologists affirm, 
the intrusion of the negative in constructions in which it seems 
logically out of place, may have had its origin in a process of 
“heading for the gateway of utterance with a double team.” Thus, 
says Professor Jastrow: 


“With John is taller than James in mind, but also thinking the 
same thought as James is not as tall as John, the spirit of the 
Romance language constructions tolerates John is taller than 
James is not. Independently of the proof that may be brought to 
bear upon the correctness of this suggestion, it is interesting to 
consider whether the mental tendency, that gives rise to lapses 
of speech, may not also have been influential in shaping linguistic 
construction and usage.” 


The writer concludes: 


“The intrusion of the subconscious thus becomes a widely 
available formula to account for verbal as well as material slips 
of pen and tongue and hand; and the tendency to such lapses 
takes one of several distinctive forms, increasing with the simi- 
larity or suggestiveness of the confused situations, and most of 
all dependent upon the way in which the parts of the complex 
occupation lie in the mind, upon the momentary diversion of the 
attention from the central occupation, and everywhere upon the 
temperament and attentive habit of the subject.” 





Do We Keep Too Warm?—The increasing use of cold 
air and cold water, in various modern cures, naturally suggests 
the thought, says the editor of American Medicine (Philadelphia, 
January 20), that perhaps cold air has hygienic as well as thera- 
peutic uses. He goes on: 


“Warm sleeping rooms are strictly modern inventions, and 
pneumonia as a serious menace to life is also a comparatively 
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recent affair. It is time, then, to inquire if our over-warmed 
houses have any relation to the appalling increase in pneumonia. 
Does not this continual tropic house warmth actually reduce the 
tone of the tissues and make them more susceptible to bacterial 
invasion? Foreigners bitterly complain of the heat of our houses, 
and Americans abroad have equal objections to the coldness of 
foreign houses—keenly suffering in a Parisian hotel for instance, 
which is perfectly comfortable to the native. In Japan it is the 
same, Americans apparently being unable to live in the paper 
houses of the natives, who are comfortable even when huddled 
around a few coals of fire. Perhaps the types of men in northern 
Europe, through ages of exposure to cold, have actually developed 
a physique which is not only inured to cold, but actually functions 
better in cold air than in hot. They surely are healthy and strong 
now, and do not suffer in the least from the cold. We rather 
look upon hot weather as relaxing and destructive of vitality, and 
expect health with return of cold weather. Brook trout perish 
if the water ‘they breathe is raised only a few degrees in tem- 
perature. There is enough in this matter to cause us to think 
about it a little. If so many cured tuberculous patients are now 
sleeping in cold air every night and living in it in the daytime, too, 
as much as possible, perhaps the rest of us are only injuring our- 
selves by the opposite course. Only a few years ago the cold-air 
fiend, who slept with windows wide open in the coldest winter, 
was considered a crank. Perhaps he will prove to have been the 
only sensible one among us, and was merely imitating the ways of 
his ancestors who had practically no way of warming their 
houses.” 





SCIENTIFIC DIVINING RODS. 


EVERAL devices for detecting the presence of ore are de- 

scribed in an article in The Scientific American Supplement 
by George M. Hopkins. After telling us of a number of divining 
rods that are such only by popular tradition, being based on no 
scientific principle whatever, he goes on to write of some modern 
ore-detectors. Probably the simplest of these is the miner’s com- 
pass, which is nothing but a magnetic compass needle arranged 
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with a rapid automatic circuit breaker and battery. 
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The second- 


ary coil is made of fine wire, No. 36,-and is arranged exactly at 
right angles to the coarse wire coil. A telephone is connected with 
the secondary coil. If the primary circuit is continuously and rap- 
idly interrupted while the coil is not in the vicinity of any metal 


or magnetic material, no 
sound will be heard in the 
telephone, as all the induc- 
tive influences are equal 
and opposite ; but when the 
coil is held in proximity to 
a body of metal or mag- 
netic ore, this equilibrium 
is disturbed and the sound 
is heard in the telephone. 
“The distance through 
which this instrument is 
operative depends upon 
the diameters of the coiis 
and the strengthgof the 
current used in the pri- 
mary coil. The larger the 
coil and the larger the cur- 
rent, the greater will be 
the penetration of the in- 
ductive effect. ‘As the in- 
duction is effective foronly 
a few inches in an ordin- 
ary coil of six or eight 
inches in length, the in- 





strument is useful for 


advantage on the sea bot- 
tom, alorig cliffs, in wells 

















Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American.”’ 


INSTRUMENT FOR DETECTING THE PRESENCE OF METALS UNDER WATER. 


to swing freely in a vertical plane so that it may point to any 
body of iron or magnetic ore in the earth. It has been used for 
years for locating iron mines, but is of no use for other than 
magnetic ores. The electric ore-indicator devised by Mr. Hop- 
kins is next described. In it a coreless induction coil of peculiar 
construction is used with the telephone, for indicating the pres- 
ence of metals. He says: 


“The induction coil consists of a primary coil, preferably of 
rectangular form, made of coarse wire, No. 18, and connected 





mines lying near the sur- 
face. It may be used to 


Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American.” 


ELECTRICAL ORE FINDER. 


and borings, and upon ground abounding in metals lying near the 
surface, by simply causing it to pass over or near such surfaces. 
When it is to be used under water, it must of course be inclosed 
in a waterproof casing of non-metallic material.” - 


This instrument is an induction coil pure and simple, and should 
not be confounded with the induction balance invented by Profes- 
sor Hughes, which may also be used for ore-detection. This bal- 
ance has four coils, so related and connected that any disturbance 
of equilibrium caused by the presence of metal will cause a sound 
in a telephone. An interesting application is the electric sub- 
marine detector of Captain McEvoy. In the illustration repre- 
senting this apparatus A is a portable case containing the ad- 
justable coils and the interrupter; B is a voltaic battery; T is the 
telephone; C is an insulated cable, and D is a detecting or ex- 
ploring case containing the two secondary coils. To quote 
again: 


“The cable, C, is insulated with India rubber having its pores 
filled up with ozokerit or black earth wax forced in under pres- 
sure and when in a hot fluid state. It is further protected with 
an outer braided sheathing and is fitted to the box, A, by an in- 
genious socket. ... The detecting case, D, is made of wood 
soaked with paraffin wax. . . . When it is lowered into the water 
by the cable, C, and moved about, or dragged over the bottom, the 
instant it comes against a piece of metal, such as a torpedo case, 
a chain, or a submarine cable, it disturbs the balance, and the 
note, heard in the telephone very faintly until now, becomes un- 
mistakably loud and clear. It is indeed somewhat surprising to 
find so marked an effect. 

“Tf there is any objection to this instrument, it is that a body 
of metal lying in the plane of the coil will not affect it.” 





“The Philippine Island Telephone and Telegraph Company; which was 
organized in San Francisco some time ago for the purpose of construct- 
ing telephone and telegraph lines in the Philippine Islands, is now in- 
stalling a modern telephone plant at Manila,” says The Western Elec- 
trician (Chicago). ‘‘A switchboard is now en route to Manila, accom- 
panied by a force of electricians. An underground-conduit system is 
now being put in. The company has a 50-year concession from the 
Philippine Commission, and has purchased the property of the Manila 
Telephone Company, a Spanish corporation, which put in a. plant about 
20 years ago. It is said by San Francisco representatives of the com- 


pany that as soon as the city system is completed a number of long- 


distance lines will be extended into various provinces.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 





AN ATTEMPT TO POPULARIZE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 

S' IMULATED by the movement in Germany to “ popularize ” 

the higher criticism of the Bible (noted in our columns 
several months ago), the Rev. Newton Mann, a Unitarian 
clergyman, is attempting to do the same thing for this coun- 
try in a volume entitled “The Evolution of a Great Literature” 
—that is, the evolution of the Bible. In this “popular” omnium 
gatherum of advanced theology, which does not claim to con- 
tain anything new, we are told that Moses was probably a 
mythical character, Samuel was a “ clairvoyant” and a “ fortune- 
teller,” and Ezekiel “really had ‘ wheels in his head.” The so- 
journ of the Israelites in Egypt was “a fiction of the Hebrew 
imagination,” we learn, and the idea that they introduced into 
Palestine the worship of one God and a high ethical standard is 
“sheer fantasy.” The God they worshipped, says Mr. Mann, 
‘was the twin-brother of Molech, a fierce and merciless being, 
reflecting the temper of a:ferocious band of invaders,” and “the 
rites by which he was worshipped were bloody and revolting, but 
comparatively simple, having no likeness to the ritual long after 
adopted and attributed to Moses.” David was “an unscrupulous 
man of blood,” and the ark before which he danced was simply 
“a great fetish.” 

David and Solomon were not really writers, but “ David’s hav- 
ing some little gift for song and for the harp sufficed, along with 
his kingly distinction, to get him the credit of writing the book 
of Psalms,” while it is “unlikely” that Solomon, who has here- 
tofore had some credit as a thinker and writer, “ ever busied him- 
self in literary pursuits, and it is extremely doubtful that any 
word of the Bible is his.” The book of Deuteronomy, supposed 
to have been “discovered” in the temple during repairs in 
Josiah’s time, was really concocted for the occasion, Mr. Mann 
suggests, by some clever priest; and the “ Book of the Law of 
Moses,” read to the people by Ezra, had a similar origin. It was 
soon after this that the observance of the Sabbath was adopted 
from the worship of Saturn to please the populace. 

Having thus disposed of the Old Testament, Mr. Mann turns 
to the New, and proceeds to cast suspicion upon pretty much 
everything in its pages. The miracles are “legends,” the resur- 
rection is a “ myth,” the account of Christ’s birth is a “ charming 
conceit.” In the Acts of the Apostles “we are in the full tide 
of legend,” and the only thing he seems to think certain about 
Paul’s epistles is that they are “not Paul’s.” Mr. Mann calls 
John’s Gospel a “ historical romance,” and says he could not have 
written such a story to-day “on account of the prejudice against 
handling: sacred characters in fiction.” 

Mr. Mann thinks the higher critic has done a valuable work 
in giving us “deliverance from the dominating authority of what 
has been called the ‘written Word,’” and in giving us “ liberty— 
liberty to choose, and to follow the good.” The claim that the 
Jewish writers of Scripture were inspired he. regards as a reflec- 
tion upon them. To quote: 


‘ 


“ Coming to the Bible in the rational way, we are not distressed 
to find that some of the best things in it are to be found else- 
where, in writings yet older. On the contrary, we are pleased 
that Zarathustra and Confucius and Gautama should have ut- 
tered, centuries before Jesus, precepts similar to his; it speaks 
well for human nature. So Mencius and Socrates and Seneca 
and Epictetus somehow got independently at the fundamental 
moral ideas expressed in the Gospel. Marcus Aurelius was prob- 
ably a nobler character than ever sat on the throne of Israel or 
of Judak. But the partisans of an exclusive revelation are in 
much trouble over these facts. Whatever the explanation of 
them, by whatever means these heathen arrived at their wisdom 
and. their virtue, it is stoutly contended that the Bible writers did 
not do their work without special illumination from on high, and, 
by the hypothesis, they were the only ones who had this help. 
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There seems to be here, from this point of view, the im 
of natural moral and spiritual inferiority in the Jew. Th 
theory has been received from the Jews themselves, does there 
not crop out in the maintenance of it in the light of what we 
now know of other ‘seekers after God,’ something of the general 
scorn of Christians for the Jew? Is there not discernible here, — 
in the disinclination to exalt him to the rank of saying, unaided, 
what the seers of other races have, at least in part, said—a dis. 
position to belittle the Jew in this matter, make him the mere 
tool of the Almighty, who, having used him for a purpose and 
found him wanting, casts him off ?” 


plication 
ough the 





LOOTING OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH By 
THE PHILIPPINE FRIARS. 


ian looting of the Catholic Church by the Philippine friars, 
says the New York Jndependent, is making a scandal which 
is recognized and admitted in the Catholic Church. Father 
Phelan, editor of The Western Watchman (St. Louis), remarks 
in the columns of his own paper: “ There is not a Catholic in 
the United States to-day who would touch a dollar of the money 
stolen from the poor Catholic Fiiipinos; but the sack of holy 
poverty does not refuse it; the long sleeve of the friar will con- 
ceal it.” The story of this spoliation, condensed from Father 
Phelan’s account, is as follows: When the friars were removed 
from the island churches, the United States Government paid 
some seven million dollars in compensation for the ecclesiastical 
property they vacated. Pope Leo XIII, in a public audience to 
Mr. Taft, “explicitly and positively promised” that the greater 
part of this money would remain in the archipelago for the sup- 
port of religion. The late Pope, in pursuance of this purpose, 
cabled to the late Delegate Apostolic to the Philippines, Mgr. 
Guidi, giving him power and instructions to unfrock the superiors 
of the orders if they did not turn over to him the money received 
from the sale of the friars’ lands until the Holy See should make 
a final disposition of the funds. The present Pope renewed Mgr. 
Guidi’s authority and instructions. But in the interval between 
the death of Mgr. Guidi and the appointment of his successor the 
money was paid over to the friars and “ put out of the reach of 
Pope or Delegate.” 
The withdrawal of this fortune is said to leave the Philippine 
Church in a pitiably impoverished condition; in consequence of 
which hundreds of parishes are vacant. Says Father Phelan: 


“Tf ever there was ‘tainted money’ it was that realized by the 
monks from the spoliation of the Philippines. As the history of 
that spoliation is written the more sacrilegious does it appear. 
The conduct of the monks has brought disgrace on their orders 
and on the Holy See... . 

“As for the faithful, they will insist on knowing why monks 
who came into the ministry on the plea that they did not want, 
and would not have money, now forget their vow and place nine 
millions of ‘tainted money’ above the twelve millions of souls 
they left behind, and in danger of being eternally lost in the 
Philippines.” 


The Independent remarks that while the friars have defenders, 
these defenders have a difficult task. We read further: 


“A distinguished Benedictine monk who has previously de- 
fended the Friars in the Philippines against the criticisms of the 
Filipinos and the Protestants, is now syndicating a fresh and long 
defence of their action in carrying out of the islands the money 
paid by the United States Government for the lands sold by 
them; but this time it is against American Catholic journals, and 
really against the Pope himself that he defends them. His main 
point is that the Orders, and especially the Benedictines, are 
carrying-on a large missionary work in various parts of the world, 
and that they need this money to support their missionaries in 
China, Japan, etc. But that propertv was given by Filipinos, for 
the support of the Church in the Philippines. The Pope promised 
Mr. Taft that the money paid should be used for the Church 
there. The American bishops in the islands are making a bitter 
cry for priests, and declare that they have not the money even 
to pay their passage from this country. They tells us that 
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churches are falling into decay because there is no money to re- 

air them, and that the people are falling away. It was in an- 
ont to this appeal that the New England Catholics have just 
sent money to England to pay the passage of six or eight 
priests.” 

The Independent goes on to quote the following words, writ- 
ten by an American Catholic priest, and published in a Catholic 
paper: 

“A celebrated French cynic once said that if he ever lost his 
purse he would pray that it might not be found by a theologian. 
If the lands and property of the Church ever again get in 
jeopardy through changes in politics, the faithful will pray that 
the title of them may not be held by men bound by a vow of holy 
poverty.” : 


A PROPOSAL TOWARD CHURCH UNION 
IN SCOTLAND. 


T is an interesting fact, remarks The Interior (Presbyterian, 
Chicago), that the difficulties in which the United Free 
Church of Scotland has recently found itself owing to the claims 
of the “ Wee Free” Church, have drawn toward it the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, and notably advanced the movement 
toward a union of these bodies. Of special interest in this con- 
nection is an article in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, by 
William Mair, D.D., ex-Moderator of the Established Church. 
Dr. Mair therein suggests a basis for union which should 
obviate the present “abominable confusion” of ecclesiastical law 
in Scotland, owing to which the Free Church, as reported in these 
pages last year, has been threatened with serious difficulties in the 
matter of status and financial resources. His scheme of union 
“shall provide for the recognition in the united body of any con- 
gregation governed by a session and accepting the authority of 
presbyteries and synods.” Such a united church, he suggests, 
should insert in its form of government provision for subsequent 
change in its creed or discipline, as is done in American churches. 
It is to the absence of such a clause that the troubles of the 
United Free Church are chiefly traceable. In matters of be- 
lief and government Dr. Mair would not have the action of the 
church subject to review by the courts of the state. He would 
repeal, moreover, the present laws of patronage which were one 
of the causes of the Free Church secession two generations ago. 
He does not, however, propose disestablishment, for, he says, 
men’s minds recoil from “the appalling spectacle of the dis- 
establishment campaign.” “Can not a_ so-called established 
church be a free church?” he asks. The freedom he advocates 
shall be such that any church may “ frame, modify, change, or add 
to its Confession of Faith, by whatever name known, as also its 
rites and ordinances, by its ordinary settled mode of procedure 
for the time being, and any such Confession of Faith or modifica- 
tion or change thereof, or any such modification or change in the 
rites and ordinances of said Church, shall be deemed to be bind- 
ing on the members of the said Church for the time being, in the 
same manner as if they had mutually contracted and agreed to 
abide by and observe the same, and shall be capable of being en- 
forced in courts of civil jurisdiction in relation to any property 
belonging to the said Church.” 

Each church is to have complete autonomy and equality, and 
shall decide who are to be members of its courts, and shall limit 
or expand the. territorial jurisdiction of such courts. This will 
take away many of the vexatious legal restrictions, which have so 
far caused division and heart-burnings between the three Pres- 
byterian Churches of Scotland. 

Since one cause of division among the churches has been the 
partition of college and university patronage, he proposes that 
“ministers and preachers of any Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land shall be eligible for appointment to any vacant chair in the 
Faculty of Divinity in any of the universities of Scotland.” 

This by no means implies the disestablishment of the Estab- 
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lished Church, which would inevitably bring with it partial confis- 
cation of funds, but merely freedom, equality, and unity, estab- 
lished by law. He continues: 


“ Hitherto the only remedy put forward for our ailments that 
has any claim to definiteness, and that has been seriously 
pressed, is disestablishment. That no other proposal has come 
to the front may well be because, if some other was conceived by 
any responsible persons, they have been restrained from broach- 
ing it by the dread of producing again the appalling spectacle of 
a disetstablishment campaign; or perhaps because men’s minds 
were so preoccupied by other church business that any attention 
to it was impossible; or ecclesiastical affairs were in progress 
into which it could not have been fitted. But... cannot a so- 
called established church be a free church? The able men who 
framed the Claim, Declaration. and Protest of 1842 evidently 
thought so. Perhaps some may think the very word ‘ established’ 
implies the contrary. It is a mere term of convenience, and may 
well be dropped (with perhaps also some details which it implies 
at present.) Assuming freedom in all things spiritual to be an 
attribute of a Christian church, surely an intelligent nation would 
wish that its church should have this acknowledged, and should 
be wanting in nothing.” 


These tentative proposals are now under discussion in the re- 
ligious journals of Scotland; and The Interior thinks that there 


can be little doubt that some such scheme will be eventually 
adopted. 





HERBERT’S SERVICE TO RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


EORGE HERBERT PALMER, in his new annotated edi- 
tion of George Herbert’s works, characterizes this seven- 
teenth century poet as the originator in English of a new species 
of sacred verse, “the religious love-lyric.” Mr. Palmer classifies 
religious verse in England before Herbert’s time under the four 
heads of vision, meditation, paraphrase, and hymn. In the poetry of 
vision, he states, the poet stands above his world, and is concerned 
rather with divine transactions than with human. In connec- 
tion with this genre, which represents “a kind of survival of the 
early miracle play,’ he mentions the author of “ Piers Plowman,” 
Spenser, Giles Fletcher, and Milton. Of the second class, the 
poetry of religious meditation, he says: “ It studies a problem and 
tries to reach a general truth, but lacks the individual note; if 
the preceding group of religious verse may be thought of as fol- 
lowing the Miracle Play, this continues the tradition of the old 
Morality.” Under the third division he groups all versified para- 
phrases of portions of the Bible. This, he tells us, was a 


favorite form of religious utterance. Of the fourth form, the 
hymn, he says: 


“The hymn, that form of religious aspiration most natural to 
us, developed slowly in the England of Elizabeth and James, and 
gained only a partial acceptance during the reign of Charles. The 
Catholic Church had always had its Latin hymns. Many of these 
were translated by Luther and the German reformers, and freely 
used in their churches. Luther’s own hymns were much prized. 
The English Prayer Book is largely a translation of the Roman 
Breviary, and the Breviary contains many hymns; but the makers 
of the Prayer Book left the hymns untranslated. Why so low 
an estimate was set on hymns in England is not altogether clear. 
but for some reason English Protestants contented themselves 
for the most part with versions of the Psalms. ... It was not 
until 1623 that George Wither. iti his ‘Hymns and Songs of the 
Church,’ composed the first hymn-book that ever appeared in 
England, and obtained permission to have it used in churches. 
Eighteen years later he published a second and much larger vol- 
ume, under the title of ‘England’s Hallelujah, but like its pre- 
decessor it met with much opposition.” g 


Such, says Mr. Palmer, was the condition of English sacred 
poetry when Herbert began to write: and while he made ‘“ good 
contributions” to all four accredited varieties, his distinctive 
merit lies in the new variety which he created. We read: 


“He originated a new species of sacred verse, the religious 
lyric, a species for which the English world was waiting, which it 
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welcomed with enthusiasm, and which at once became so firmly 
established that it is now difficult to conceive that it did not al- 
ways exist. In reality, though cases of something similar may 
be discovered in earlier poetry, it was Herbert who thought it 
out, studied its esthetic possibilities, and created the type for 
future generations. Wherein, then, does this fifth type of Her- 
bert’s differ from the preceding four? In this: The religious 
lyric is the cry of the individual heart to God. Standing face to 
face with Him, its writer describes no event, explores no general 
problem, leans on no authoritative book. He searches his own 
soul, and utters the love, the timidity. the joy, the vacillations, 
the remorse, the anxieties, he finds there. That is not done in 
the hymn. Though its writer often speaks in the first person, he 
gives voice to collective feeling. He thinks of himself as repre- 
sentative, and selects from that which he finds in his heart only 
what will identify him with others. On God and himself his at- 
tention is not exclusively fixed. Always in the lyric it is thus 
fixed. When Burns sings of Mary Morison, he has no audience 
in mind, nor could his words be adopted by any company. Just 
so the religious lyric is a supreme love-song, involving two per- 
sens only,—the individual soul as the lover and its divine and 
incomparable love. We hear the voice of the former appealing 
in introspective monologue to the distant and exalted dear one.” 





CONVERSION OF EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE, JR. 


HE conversion from Unitarianism to evangelical Christianity 
of Professor Edward Everett Hale, Jr., of Union College, 
Schenectady, has attracted the attention of the religious press. 
Professor Hale is the son of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, whom The 
Congregationalist describes as “probably the most distinguished 
living Unitarian.” The conversion took place last autumn during 
the revival meetings held by Dr. W. J. Dawson, the well-known 
London evangelist, in State Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Professor Hale’s own account of his con- 
version, now first published in The Epworth Herald (Chicago), 
is hailed as a peculiarly interesting “human document.” The 
transition, remarks The Congregationalist, has never been better 
described, than in this bit of autobiography. The same paper 
adds: “It represents, too, the kind of response to,sane and nor- 
mal evangelism which we believe we shall find more and more. 
especially among the educated and refined members of society.” 
Professor Hale’s experience does not seem typical of either 
the emotional or the intellectual conversion. He had attended 
one or more revival meetings when the changes he here describes 
began to manifest themselves : 


“ As the week went on I began to be conscious of a curious 
change in myself which I did not and do not now explain. My 
pleasure in the many interests which made up my life began to 
diminish and become dull. Instead of desiring to finish up the 
duties of life to turn to its pleasures, I found that for the time 
its pleasures had little interest. Art, literature, scholarship, the 
theatre, the various things that had filled my mind, these things, 
as well as some others that I need not particularize, lost attrac- 
tion. Further even, plans, possibilities, ambitions of one sort and 
another, of which I had a number in hand, no longer interested 
me. The only thing that held my attention was my everyday 
work and a certain rather dry bit of philology that I had in hand. 
I noticed this loss of interest, and entirely without regret. The 
attraction of nature held on longer than the rest. I remember 
one morning looking out of the window at a row of elms which I 
had for years looked at with delight while dressing, taking par- 
ticular pleasure in their change of aspect with the changing year. 
I said to myself, quite consciously, ‘I wonder if that is going, 
too,’ and before I had finished the sentence I was aware that love 
of nature had gone with the rest. Doubtless those interests will 
return, I am sure I hope they will, but for the time they left me. 
and life was without those things which had made it worth while. 
I felt no especial lack, however; I believe I was conscious of a 
greater interest, a greater love, let me say, for people in general 
as I met them or saw them. It then became clear to me 
that I had been giving up the element of self in life that I might 
accept Christ as a Master. I therefore openly did so.” 
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TOLSTOY ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

igen LEO TOLSTOY, writing in The Fortnightly Review 
(London), on “The End of the Age,” asserts that in all 
material rivalries Christian nations are at a disadvantage as 
against non-Christian nations. That they are at a disadvantage 
in the matter of warfare, he says, is evidenced by the course of 
the Russo-Japanese war. “ This war,” he claims, “ has proved in 
the most obvious way that the power of Christian nations can in 
no wise lie in military power contrary to the Christian spirit, and 
that if the Christian nations wish to remain Christian their efforts 
should be directed not at all to military power, but to something 
different.” “It has shown all Christendom the fallacy of the 
way along which the Christian nations were, and are, advancing.” 
The Japanese, he urges, had an enormous advantage in that they 

are not Christians. He enlarges upon this point as follows: 


“ However distorted be Christianity amongst Christian nations, 
it yet, however vaguely, lives in their consciousness, and men are 
Christians. At all events the best amongst them cannot devote 
all their mental powers to the invention and preparation of 
weapons of murder; cannot fail to regard martial patriotism more 
or less indifferently; cannot, like the Japanese, cut open their 
stomachs merely that they may avoid surrendering themselves as 
prisoners to the foe; cannot blow themselves up into the air to- 
gether with the enemy as used previously to be the case. They 
no longer value the military virtues and military heroism as much 
as formerly; they respect less and less the military class; they 
can no longer without consciousness of insult to human dignity 
servilely submit to authority; and above all they, or at least the 
majority of them, can no longer commit murder with indifference. 

“In all times, even in peaceful activities inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity, Christian nations could not compete with 
non-Christian. So it was, and continues to be, in the monetary 
strife with non-Christians. However badly and _fallaciously 
Christianity may be interpreted, the Christian recognizes (and the 
more so the more he is a Christian) that wealth is not the high- 
est good and, therefore, he cannot devote to it all his powers, as 
does he who has no ideals higher than wealth, or who regards 
wealth as a divine blessing. The same in the sphere of non- 
Christian science and art; in these spheres, both of positive ex- 
perimental science and of art which places pleasure as its aim, the 
precedence has belonged, does, and always must belong to the 
least Christian individuals and nations. What we see in the 
manifestation of peaceful activity was bound to exist all the more 
in that activity of war which is directly repudiated by true Chris- 
tianity. It is this inevitable advantage in the military art of non- 
Christian over Christian nations which, given equal means of 
military science, has been so unmistakably demonstrated in the 
brilliant victory of the Japanese over the Russians. 

“And it is in this inevitable and necessary superiority of non- 
Christian nations that lies the enormous significance of the 
Japanese victory.” 


From this point he goes on to urge his doctrine of non- 
resistance. We read: 


“A true Christian may submit, he even cannot but submit 
without strife to every violence, but he cannot obey it, i.e., rec- 
ognise its lawfulness. However much governments in general, 
and the Russian Government in particular, have striven, and are 
striving, to replace this truly Christian attitude towards power 
by the orthodox ‘ Christian’ teaching, the Christian spirit and the 
distinction between ‘ submission’ to power and ‘ obedience’ con- 
_ to live in the great majority of the Russian working peo- 
. eP 

“This consciousness has expressed itself, and is now expressing 
itself, in the most varied and momentous events; in the refusal 
of reservists to enter the army; in desertions from the army; in 
refusals to shoot and fight, especially in refusals to shoot at one’s 
comrades during suppression of revolts; and above all in the con- 
tinually increasing number of cases of refusal to take the oath 
and enter the military service. For the Russian people of our 
time. for the great majority of them, there has arisen in all its 
great significance the question as to whether it be right before 
God—before one’s conscience—to obey the Government which 
demands what is contrary to the Christian law.” 
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THE EMERGENCE OF LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


HE Liberals in England are beginning to think that in open- 
ing the Labor Movement, like the old enchanter, they have 
called up a phantom who may prove too strong for them, and 
whom they will not be able to lay. This seems to be the tone of 
Mr. Morley’s speech at Montrose, as reported in the London 
Times. He said he was perfectly sure that the Labor contingent 
would ask for some things which he for one would do the best 
he could to prevent its having, and he certainly would not admit 
that the new Labor contingent would always be right. He modi- 
fied this, however, by admitting that the House of Commons 
would be a better place than it had ever been before in its long 
and glorious history, when they would hear at first-hand from the 
direct representatives of Labor what it was that Labor thought. 
Meanwhile, Philip Snowen, M.P. for Blackburn (Labor), declares 
in the Daily News (Liberal, London) that “the Labor vote is the 
evidence of a political revolution.” He proceeds: 


“In the fast Parliament there was but one Labor member who 
knew the political movement, and who was really representative 
of its spirit and its hopes. In the new Parliament there will be 
a dozen men who for a dozen years have been active propagand- 
ists of Socialism in the country. They know what the supporters 
of the Labor movement are expecting from the Labor members. 
Five out of the six male members of the executive of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party are among the new Labor M.P.’s, while at 
least half a dozen others have been actively associated with its 
work. The influence of these men of the Labor group on Par- 
liament and on the country, will, I think, be very far-reaching. 
They, by their intimate knowledge of the British working class 
movement, by their association with the international working 
class movement, will bring Parliament into closer touch with 
those great national and world forces which in the past have 
operated without human control, but which under the direction 
of wise statesmanship may be so potent for the good of hu- 
manity. 

“The first General Election of the twentieth century marks 
the beginning of democratic participation in our national legis- 























A REVERSIONARY PLEA (after Phil May). 


CHAMBERLAIN: “I say, Arthur, if you don’t come up again may I keep 
the boat? ” —Westminster Gazette (London). 


lation. The next election will put the people into their rightful 
place as the governors of their own concerns.” 


The Clarion, the London organ of Labor, speaks more strongly 
still, and claims that “ Labor is no longer on the door-step. Labor 
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is inside. Something will happen.” What will happen it ex- 

plains by announcing that the Socialists are eventually to swallow 

up the Liberal party, in spite of such leaders as Bannerman. 
hus: 


“In Great Britain, as in France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy, 
the cleavage has now been definitely marked ‘between Capitalist 
Liberalism and Socialist Democracy. The workers have crossed 
their Rubicon, and though Pompey Bannerman’s mercenaries 
fatuously acclaim them yet as allies, that delusion is not likely 
to endure when the Socialists get to business.” 


The Socialists will “ get to business,” or attempt to do so, on 
the lines pointed out ‘by Mr. Robert Blatchford, editor of the 

















A NEW PICTURE OF JOHN BURNS, 

Whom the late Prime Minister styles ‘‘a bargee,’” but whose party 
triumphs at what the London Daily News calls “ the first great People’s 
election ; the richest fruit of modern English Democracy.” 


Clarion, in a work entitled, “ Britain for the British.” He says 
the Labor party have reached the firing line. The first line is 
Trade Union: “The second is the municipality; the third line is 
Parliament.” Speaking of the Labor “ firing line,” he addresses 


the workingmen as to their future representation in Parliament, 
and tells them: 


“You ought to put at least 200 Labor members into the House. 
Never mind Liberalism and Toryism. Mr. Morley said in Janu- 
ary that what puzzled him was to ‘find any difference between 
the new Liberalism and the new Conservatism.’ Do not try to 
find a difference, John. Have a Labor party. 

“* Self-interest is the strongest motive in human nature” Take 
care of your own interests and stand by your own class. 

“You will ask, perhaps, what these 200 Labor representatives 
are to do. They should do anything and everything they can do 
in the House of Commons for the interests of the working class.” 


He proceeds to give an outline of the Parliamentary program 
of the Labor party, which embodies what is known-in Europe as 
Constitutional Socialism. Here it is: 


Removal of taxation from articles used by the workers, such as 
tea and tobacco, and increase of taxation on large incomes and 
on land. 

Compulsory sale of land for the purpose of municipal houses, 
works, farms, and gardens. 

Nationalization of railways and mines. 

Taxation to extinction of all mineral royalties. 
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Vastly improved education for the working classes. 

Old age pensions. 

Adoption of the initiative and referendum. 

Universal adult suffrage. 

Eight-hour day and standard rates of wages in all Govern- 
ment and municipal works. 

Establishment of a Department of Agriculture. 

State insurance of life. 

Nationalization of all banks. 

The second ballot. 

Abolition of property votes. 

Formation of a citizen army for home defense. 

Abolition of workhouses. 

Solid legislation on the housing question. 

Government inquiry into the food question, with a view to re- 
storing British agriculture. 

Those are a few steps towards the desired goal of Socialism. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN PRESS ON THE NEW 
FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


te illuminating instance of the bitterness of party politics is 

seen in the fact that practically the only acrid comment on 
the new President of France appears in the press of his own 
capital. In Berlin, for example, the newspapers, on the 
whole, speak very well of him, but in Paris the Republique Fran- 
caise (Republican) “ bows to the will of the electorate,” but re- 
grets the result; while the Gaulois, which has monarchical ten- 
dencies, calls President Falliéres “the candidate of Mr. Pelletan, 
of General André, of Mr. Combes, of Mr. Jaurés, of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, and of the Kélnische Zeitung,” and regrets 
the defeat of Doumer, who, it adds meaningly, “loves the Re- 
public on principle, and not for what he can get out of it.” The 
Liberté is even more severe, and regrets that “a nice man” has 
been elected instead of “a man,” and is disappointed that the new 
President “should so plainly betray the lack of those qualities of 
energy and decision of which France and the Republic at this 
moment stand in such dire need.” 

Naturally Henri Rochefort, who was counsel for the defense 
in the Derouléde-Guérin trial, over which Mr. Falliéres presided, 
cannot conceal his vexation. He reviles the new President for 
his age and obesity, and recounts the grievances which he thinks 
he suffered from the rulings of the judge at that trial, and goes 
on to say, in the /ntransigeant: 


“ Alexander the Great, when he felt the approach of death, 
flung his sceptre into the circle of his generals and exclaimed, ‘to 
the most worthy!’ Loubet, who must be considered something 
quite opposite to a hero, when he saw all hopes of re-election dis- 
appear, said to the members of the ‘ Block,’ as he pointed to the 
fauteuil on which the Panamaists had formerly seated him: ‘To 
the most unworthy!’ and immediately Falliéres was placed there. 
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THE CONFERENCE AT ALGECIRAS. 


PreAcE: “ It was quite unnecessary for you to come here. You ask me 
to preside, and yet you are secretly plotting against each other. If you 
get your deserts, not one of you will get what he wants.”’ 


—Amsterdammer. 
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.... And men like Jaurés, Clemenceau, and Pelletan, who have 
always been proclaimed the defenders of popular rights, cynically 
sacrificed the votes of the people to the wishes of a privileged 
class. ... The Senate orders, and the Chamber of Deputies 
obeys.” 


Turning to the more favorable Parisian comment, Mr. Clemen- 
ceau, in the Aurore, declares the Presidential election “ a brilliant 
victory of the Republican party over the reactionaries.” He con- 
cludes that now “the Republic will continue.” “Long live the 
Republic !” exclaims Mr. Manjan in the Radical: “ Once more 
the Republic has crushed its eternal adversary. The road is now 
open for progress, reform, and peace.” The election is “a great 
event,” says Mr. Jaurés in Humanité, and he adds: “There is 
always a sort of grandeur in the manner in which power is handed 
from one man to another in this Republic of France. It is a fine 
sight to behold how the democracy asserts its sovereign authority 
in the palace of the ancient monarchy.” The Petite Republique 
praises “the democratic origin, the modest and kindly character, 
the past work and the future aspirations of the new President 
of the Republic,” who, according to the Siécle, is “the chief best 
suited to France.” His election, says the Lanterne, was “ inevi- 
table.” Now, says the Action, work can and must be begun on 
“reforms, lay, fiscal, and social.” These auguries of good, and 
expressions of congratulation, are echoed by the Petite Parisien 
and the Soleil. Excellent advice is offered to Mr. Falliéres by 
the Echo de Paris, which declares that he must show by words 
and deeds what he understands to be the mission of France; while 
the Temps begins its election editorial by applauding Mr. Loubet’s 
successful conciliation of European sovereigns, and declares that 
Mr. Falliéres’s election secures the peace of Europe 

In Berlin, the election at Versailles seems, according to the 
papers, to have been watched with as keen an interest as at Paris. 
The election of Mr. Falliéres is now recognized throughout Ger- 
many as a guaranty of peace. Thus the official Lokal Anseiger 
(Berlin) declares: “ The peace of western Europe is triumphantly 
assured by this election, as it was by the check administered in 
England to anti-Reform imperialism.” The Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin) calls the new President “a good and peaceful bour- 
geois.” and says that “there is now reasonable ground for hop- 
ing that during his presidency, as during that of his predecessor, 
there will be no war between Germany and France.” The Frank- 
furter Zeitung hails the new chief of the French Republic as a 
“friend of peace,” and the Kélnische Zeitung rhapsodically de- 
clares: 


“Scarce had the last hour of parliamentary duties sounded 
when the president of the Senate, the second officer in the state, 
retired to his vineyard and his vinedressers. And now the presi- 
dent of the Senate has become the President of the Republic. 
The vines will lose their vine-dresser, but the great vineyard of 
the country. the Republic, has gained a laborer who will work as 
hard as ever, with equal activity and conscientiousness, as a good 
citizen, a democrat, the peaceful father of a family. For he who, 
like Mr. Falliéres, loves nature, loves peace also. Foreign nations 
have reason for feeling happy over this election, which they may 
hail with satisfaction as a harbinger of peace.” 


Altho Vorwaerts (Berlin), the organ of Bebel, leader of the 























POLITICAL CAKES. 


Russian cake—with Colonial cake—most Vatican cake—a little 


fire crackers. delicious. too salt. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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Social Democrats in the Reichstag, mentions the election of Mr. 
Falliéres without comment, Die Neue Gesellschaft (Berlin), a 
Socialistic weekly, hails with delight the promotion of the presi- 
dent of the Senate to the presidency of the Republic, and de- 
clares that a victory has been won for democracy. The follow- 
ing is its rather pointed comment : 


“The election of Clément Armand Falliéres to the presidency 
of the Republic is a decided victory for democracy, not only because 
Falliéres is a democrat, but also because, as far as one man can 
be, he is the best representative of democracy. This election is 
a good sign, because it means that France has other ideals in 
electing the head of the State than that of a popinjay leader. The 
French may not see clearly what sort of a President they need, 
but they know pretty accurately what sort of a man they do not 
want. They do not desire to see in this high office an empty cox- 
comb, a flighty posturer, or a neurotic dreamer. Mr. Falliéres 
will never abet those who intrigue against the progress of intel- 
lectual politics, nor will he ever encourage the sham patriotism 
of the Chauvinists. To put it briefly, he is a much better man 
than Doumer, and that the National Assembly chose him, and 
rejected the latter, is matter of congratulation to everyone.”— 
Translations made for THE LirERARY DiIGEstT. 





WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 


OMEN have played a great part in the reform movement 

in Russia, and Russian feminism seems, according to an 
anonymous writer in La Revue (Paris), to be of a more stalwart 
and aggressive character than is the case in either England, 
France, Germany or even America. The Russian woman has 
rights of property which seem to be superior to those of any 
other women in the civilized world. She inherits her mother’s 


_estate to the exclusion of the sons. It is not unnatural, there- 


fore, to find in the program of the Peasants’ League that a claim 
is made for Woman Suffrage. In other respects, we learn, the 
Russian woman is superior to her masculine relations. -To quote: 


“In the program of the Peasants’ League. which appears at 
present to be the greatest of hostile manifestations against Czar- 
ism, there is one provision which is very little understood in 
Europe. This is the claim for Woman Suffrage. Civilized races 
which have usually made of woman an instrument of pleasure 
and at the same time an instrument of drudgery find such a 
claim extravagant, not to say ridiculous. Those who know Russia 
would rather consider extravagance to lie in demanding the suf- 
frage for men. It would require a long disquisition to relate 
how the woman has had a much greater share than the man 
not only in the inauguration of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment, but even in controling the common affairs of life.” 


The writer goes on to show that the Russian woman has a 
moral and legal individuality which keeps her * a large degree 
independent of the other sex, and he says: 


“When we consider that even among the peasants woman 
maintains a certain moral individuality, that the daughters are 
heiresses of their mother to the exclusion of her sons; that in 
this way they constitute a class of the population independent of 
the men; when we discover that woman everywhere in Russia 
seems ready to assume an initiative for which the men refuse 
to assume the responsibility; that feminism, the fad of our ele- 
gant degenerates, exists in Russia as a phenomenon absolutely 
natural, which surprises no one; the claim for the suffrage is not 
to be wondered at. In commerce, in art, in science, in all the 
intellectual professions, the Russian woman appears to be at least 
equal to the Russian man.” 


The Russian woman as a revolutionary is indeed superior to the 


Russian man, both as a propagandist, a heroic martyr for the 
cause, and an untiring enthusiast for reform. Thus: 


“It is noteworthy that all the ideas upon which new Russia 
is being founded have been introduced, taught, disseminated, de- 
fended, at least as much by the word, the daily activity, the heroic 
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exploit and the martyrdom of fhe woman as of the man. More- 
over, it is evident that the particular fault of the Russian man, 
his fatalistic apathy, is to a large extent not shared by the femi- 
nine portion of the population. We are therefore compelled to 
accept the opinion of all Russians of the sterner sex, the men 
who are rich, elegant and Europeanized, that it would be mon- 
strous to limit a participation in the government of the State to 
men alone. It is not too much to say that in future parliaments 
it will be women who are to win the victories for radical trans- 
formations in the policy of government.”—Translation made for 
Tue Lirerary Dicgst. 





THE DOUMA AND THE “LEGAL” STRUGGLE 
IN RUSSIA. 

ve igh the defeat of the revolutionists at Moscow and the 

failure of several attempts at calling a general strike, the 
burning question in Russia has been whether the government will 
continue the repressive policy which the insurrection was declared 
to demand, and will nullify—or allow the reactionary Democrats 
to nullify—the imperial reform program, or whether that program 
will be executed in good faith, and reasonable freedom of dis- 
cussion, agitation, meeting, etc., restored to the educated and lib- 
éral classes. There has been a good deal of pessimism in the 
comments of the Russian press on the “ post-revolutionary ” situa- 
tion. Writers have pointed to arrests of workmen, editors, lead- 
ers, the suspension of newspapers and the refusal to recall extra- 
ordinary measures of all sorts, and have impugned the motives 
of the government. Some have said that the Douma would prob- 
ably never meet at all; others fear that, even if it does meet at 
last, it will have no real power, while still others believe that 























REPRESSION IN RUSSIA. 
CzZAREVITCH: “‘ Stop father, or there will be nothing left for me!” 
—Rire (Paris). 
the government, by unfair police methods and restrictions, will dis- 
franchise most of its opponents and “capture” the Douma, so 
that, instead of reform legislation, measures agreeable to the re- 
actionary clique at court will be enacted by that body. 

But the most recent comments are somewhat more hopeful, and 
the predictions of reaction, perfidy, and treachery on the part of 
the government are not so numerous or positive as they were 
before. The government has definitely announced that the Douma 
will assemble “toward the end of April,” provided no new dis- 
orders or general strikes influence to prevent the meeting, and 
the election campaign is proceeding under difficulties, conven- 
tions being held and platforms framed. The registration is light, 
many being afraid to register (the Jews especially, in places 
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where there have been massacres), and some boycott the elec- 
Still, the ma- 
jority of the liberals have decided to give the Douma a fair trial 


tion and the Douma as “empty concessions.” 


and the government the benefit of the doubt, and even the ex- 
treme organs admit that, since the country is not ripe for revolu- 
tion, this is the best and most expedient policy to pursue at 
present. 

Thus the Nascha Zizn (St. Petersburg), the radical organ in 
which Gorky is the chief writer, says: 

“The danger now is in indifference. In indifference, born of 
the sense of failure and futility, the government may now find a 
source of new strength. ... We should go to the polls as we 
might to a heroic act. Just because the electoral system is an 
absurd, tricky one, designed to place in the Douma sham repre- 
sentatives of the people; just because the moderates and nonde- 
scripts thouc’ tlessly and eagerly run toward it, just for that rea- 
son must we, as a matter of duty, register, agitate, and vote, elect 
our own representatives, and strive in every way to remove the 
obstacles to free political life and representative government.” 

“Exactly,” comments the Novosti (St. Petersburg), (whose 
editor has been sentenced to imprisonment for abusing the degree 
of freedom conferred upon the press “ temporarily ”), “ not of boy- 
cotting the Douma should we think now, but of accepting it, tak- 
ing advantage of it, calling upon all parties to participate in the 
election and secure a progressive, honest, constitutional majority. 
Let us take the Douma as a compromise and go to work.” This 
paper continues: 

“Let us suppose the worst—that the Douma has been elected 
under such interference and official pressure, and that the ma- 
jority consists of bureaucratic officials, conservatives and place- 
hunters; and that these people claim the right to decide the des- 
tiny of Russia. Even then the elections will not have been use- 
less. The campaign will have aided the cause of political 
progress and popular education. The minority will form a solid 
unit and its voice will be heard over Russia and will have its 
influence. . . . Political tact and common sense are now neces- 
sary, and all legal means should be utilized and exhausted before 
we talk about abandoning the Douma to reaction and appealing 
to other wepons.” 


The Novoye Vremya and Slovo (St. Petersburg) have more 
confidence in the government and in the Douma, but they join 
the radical organs in insisting that all parties and groups ought 
to seek representation in the national assembly, and that, when 
it meets, it should be permitted to exercise constituent powers 
to a considerable extent. The Narodnaya Swoboda (St. Peters- 
burg, Constitutional Democrat), at the head of its front page 
prints the words: “ Citizens, prepare yourselves for the election! 
Register! Register! Publish abroad the program of the Con- 
stitutional-Democratic party”; and then follows a leading article, 
in which the people are urged not to boycott the Douma, but to 
recognize it as the first step towards a genuine representative as- 
sembly. It is pointed out that this is the only safe course to 
adopt.—Translations made for Tur Literary DicEsT. 





REMEDIES FOR RACE SUICIDE IN FRANCE. 


HILE it is stated in the Paris /ntransigeant that Germany 
needs war to weed out her teeming population, the old 

cry is raised in France that the population is diminishing to a 
dangerous degree, or, at any rate, fails to increase at a normal 
rate. France, in fact, is threatened, according to F. A. de La 
Rochefoucauld, in La Nouvelle Revue (Paris), with depopula- 
tion. Accordingly, says the writer, a parliamentary commission 
was nominated in 1901, to investigate the causes. A report, we 
are told, has been given in by Mr. Yves Guyot, the Secretary of 
the Commission, this present year, and this report attributes the 
dwindling increase in births to a purely economic cause. It is 
protection which has increased the cost of living to the laboring 
class, and that lies at the root, says the commission, of this dimin- 
ution of the French birth rate. This view is combatted by Mr. 
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Rochefoucauld, who shows that other countries, where a similar 
protective tariff prevails, such as Germany, Italy, Austria and 
Russia, have a rising birth rate, and he traces the cause not to an 
economic, but to a social origin. He says that it is in fact the 
poorer classes who have the largest families, and adds: 

“We must not, therefore, attribute the proportionate lowness 
of the French birth rate in comparison with that of other labor- 
ing peoples to economic causes, but to the social conditions which 
resulted from the revolution. Misled by their dream of equality 
which abolished the right of primogeniture and distributed landed 
property to all the children, the politicians of France have failed 
at attaining the end which they aimed at, that is, the full cultiya- 
tion of the soil, and the distribution of a patrimony to all. The 
result has been an actual setback to the country, or at least a 
Pyrrhic victory for the Democracy ; landed property has been too 
much subdivided, the native wage-earning laboring class has 
diminished; its place has been taken by foreigners, the birth rate 
has sunk very low, and we are in danger of disappearing, like 


the too wealthy Romans, submerged by the inflowing tide of peo- 
ples that are poor.” 


He goes on to say that it is the middle class who, as soon as 
they obtain a competency, shrink from the responsibility and the 
expense of a large family, while the proletariat still keeps the birth 
rate at a reasonable height, finding in their children not only a 
source of delight, one of the few which they enjoy, but also an 
eventual assistance in providing subsistence for the family. The 
remedies proposed by Mr. Rochefoucauld for improving the con- 
dition of things, which is fatally impairing the individuality and 
vitality of the French people, are as follows: 


“There should be established, as in ancient Rome, a tax to be 
paid by celibates of both sexes, and this tax should be higher or 
lower in proportion to their ages and their position in life. Men 
should be taxed from their twenty-fifth to their forty-fifth year, 
and women from their twentieth to their fortieth year. A tax 
should also be laid upon the owners of real estate who refuse to 
rent their houses to tenants with families of young children.” 


He proposes also certain measures of practical legislation for 
the prevention of infanticide, either by violence, neglect, or in- 
sufficient alimentation. He also suggests that there should be 
some means instituted of watching over the morals of poor 
women workers who have no dowry and no opportunities of 
marriage, and of attempting to enforce an increase in their wages. 
There has already been established in France a society for pro- 
viding free food for nursing mothers in certain quarters of the 
cities. He adds to this the suggestion that the milk destined for 
nursing mothers or children of all classes should be sold by the 
government, or in accordance with a monopoly legally established 
and subject to the strictest inspection. He would have milk for 
the food of children purchaseable at cost price, and would have 
the government found suburban sanatoriums where the children of 
the poor could be sent when attacked by the slightest sickness. 
As the roughs and rowdies of Paris are a constarit menace to the 
peace and safety of married life, and the purity of children, he 
would have Paris purged from them. They should be sent, he 
says, to construct railways in South Algeria, the Soudan, and the 
Sahara as far as to the Congo. He would also provide that life 
should be made as easy as possible for the laborer who has a 
family. His furniture and personal goods should be exempt from 
legal execution, and no French parents who have five living chil- 
dren should be expected to pay any taxes to the state. Every 
Frenchman, he says, the instant he is out of work or in need, 
should be able to obtain food, shelter, and employment, and he 
would establish throughout Pai‘s special offices analogous to the 
fire-stations in a great city, where a man may call up by signal 
the assistance which he needs, under the circumstances above 
enumerated. The law of inheritance, he suggests, might well be 
changed so as to keep the fortune of a family in he family, and 
for the benefit of the children of the family—Translation made 
for Tue Literary Dicgst. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


ag Crry, THE Horr or Democracy. By Frederic C. Howe, 
Ph.D. Cloth, 319 pages. Price, $1.50, net. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 


HIS is emphatically a book of the times. Radicalism is in 
1 the air—a radicalism that would put an end to machine poli- 
tics, would hunt down monopoly and corruption, would give freer 
expression to the will of the people and fuller enjoyment to the 
individual of the right to live. Especially is this radicalism find- 
ing voice in the cities, in some of which—pat with the appear- 
ance of Mr. Howe's volume—there have been successful upris- 
ings against “boss” domination. Views may differ as to the 
means to be employed to cure existing ills, but there is a general 
conviction that some way out of the present situation must be 
found. Mr. Howe’s pages point what their author believes to be 
the way out, at any rate so far as concerns the cities. Looking 
at the matter from a standpoint differing somewhat-from that of 
most writers on municipal problems, he avers that the roots of 
corruption are to be sought in economic and industrial, not in 
social or political conditions. His experiences as a member of 
the Cleveland city council and as a commissioner to investigate 
urban life in Europe have led him to the conclusion, already 
stated by Mr. Steffens, that “business” is directly responsible 
for the state of affairs revealed in the new rapidly growing “lit- 
erature of exposure.” But, adds Mr. Howe, “it is business, plus 
franchises and privileges, that has overturned our cities and 
brought shame to their citizens. For wealth without privilege 
does not organize to control parties, primaries or conventions.” 
Thus viewed, the correction of abuses becomes not so much a 
matter of education or the penal code as a change in institutions. 
And, human nature being always and everywhere the same, and 
mankind actuated by the economic motive of self-interest, it be- 
comes necessary to effect an institutional change which shall take 
this motive into account. Such a change Mr. Howe would. bring 
about by transferring franchise and privilege from class to mass 
—in other words, by applying the “municipal ownership” 
principle. 

Nor would he confine its application to those utilities with 
which it is commonly associated—transportation, lighting and 
water supply. “The greater the number of things done by the 
city the better they will be done.” Even now, as he observes, 
many cities have assumed corporate activity in other spheres 
than those just mentioned, and the tendency is to further expan- 
sion in the same direction. Thus, Mr. Howe reminds us, in Eng- 
land proposals have been made to manufacture steam engines, gas 
and electric fittings, paving materials, and ice; to supply milk; 
to open concert rooms, saloons, and hotels; and the opening of 
municipal banks and bakeries has been suggested. Mr. Howe 
himself recommends, among other things, the establishment of 
municipal club houses to take the place of the saloon; of municipal 
employment agencies, and of municipal supervision of the condi- 
tions of labor. All of these activities, he admits, are in a sense 
socialistic. “ But,” he affirms, “it is such activities as these, it is 
the care and protection of the people, that inspire love and affec- 
tion for the city. For these new activities will enlarge our life, 
not limit it; will insure freedom, not destroy it; will give to the 
millions whose life goes to the city’s upbuilding something more 
than the hours of sleep, a single room in a tenement for a home, 
and a few hours in the saloon as compensation for it all.” 

Municipal ownership, however, is only part—if the major part 
—of the program outlined. Taxation reform also holds Mr. 
Howe’s attention, with the suggestion that the ever-vexatious 
housing problem will be solved, sufficient revenue raised, and the 
burden of taxation placed on those who can best carry it, 


through the taxing of land values only and the abandonment of’ 


all rates upon buildings and improvements. The initiative and 
referendum, and equal suffrage, are likewise urged as remedial 
measures in the interest of good government and wholesome liv- 
ing. This is not the place to endorse or controvert the writer’s 
proposals, and it is impossible to enter into any analysis of the 
arguments upon which they rest. It.may be said, though, that 
suggestive and informative as are the facts and figures cited, Mr. 
Howe has weakened his case, from the viewpoint of persuasion, 
by the manner in which he has presented it. We agree with the 
New York Times Saturday Review, which feels that his style “ is 
too openly that of the lecturer,” and adds: “He works in his 
shadows with plenty of bitumen, and he touches in his lights 
with rather garish color. He has the habit of iteration, with 
variation only in form, not in substance, and the reader’s atten- 
tion is wearied thereby as the attention of hearers probably would 
not be.” None the less, the book is a really noteworthy contri- 
bution to a discussion of vital significance to all Americans. It 
has met with the warm commendation of the greater number of 
the critics. The Review of Reviews lays stress on its frankness 
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and optimism. “Such a subject,” says The Churchman, “is al- 
ways timely and such a treatment as Mr. Howe gives it is a 
welcome tonic to iired, if not discouraged, reformers.” The 
Congregationalist believes it would be difficult to find another 
book in which “the situation is more graphically presented or 
the argument set forth in more satisfactory manner.” 





AN. EARLY AMERICAN. 


Tuer Lire oF OLIVER ELLSworTH. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 369 pages. 
millan Company. 


LIVER ELLSWORTH was a founder of the Republic 
of whom altogether too little is known by the American 
of to-day. He was not, to be sure, a Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Madison or Monroe, but in his own way he served with dis- 
tinction to himself and benefit to his country. Born near Wind- 
sor, Conn., April 20, 1745, he was educated at Yale and Prince- 
ton, was admitted to the bar in 1771 and two years later took 
a seat in the Connecticut General Assembly. Making his mark 
both as lawyer and assemblyman—Webster often spoke of him 
as one of the “three mighties” of the Connecticut bar—he was 
elected a representative to the Continental Congress, in which 
he sat from 1778 to 1783. During Confederation he took little 
part in national politics, having been elected to the superior 
bench of his State, but from the constitutional convention of 
1787 until the close of his active life, there was, as his latest 
and best biographer phrases it, “scarcely anything he did or 
helped to do that will not demand to be remembered so long 
as the Republic shall endure and keep its form.” 

In the convention he was emphatically a “small State” man 
and a stickler for “State rights,” but with the adoption of the 
Constitution he became an ardent defender of the Union and 
a staunch Federalist. With William Samuel Johnson he was 
elected a first United States Senator from Connecticut, and in 
the Senate attained his chief claim to fame—the founding of 
the Federal Court system. In 1796 Washington commissioned 
him Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Three years later 
he sailed for France at the head of an embassy to negotiate a 
treaty with Napoleon, and after weary days succeeding in cone 
cluding a convention which, Mr. Brown insists, secured for 
America much more than England had conceded in the Jay 
Treaty. But his original mission had ended in failure and his 
days of public life were numbered. Returning to his home at 
Windsor, he lived in retirement until his death, November 26, 
1807. Exceedingly conservative by temperament, a man of pro- 
found convictions on all subjects, a just judge, an eloquent 
debater, and, above all, a patriot, Oliver Ellsworth’s is surely 
an attractive figure. 

Such, briefly, is the life story unfolded in these pages and, 
on the whole, unfolded clearly and in an interesting way. At 
times Mr. Brown troubles himself overmuch about petty details, 
and at others betrays an undue enthusiasm for his hero. But 
his work—which is based on original research and makes 
available not a little hitherto unpublished material—has the sig- 
nal merit of affording a better insight not alone into Ellsworth’s 
character and activities, but into the temper of the times in 
which he lived. 

The Chicago Tribune welcomes this book, and the New York 
Evening Post finds it commendable from any point of view. It 
will “almost of necessity be considered the definite life of Oliver 
Ellsworth,” The Post declares, and it goes on to say that the 
“author has had the use of much unpublished matter and has 
diligently assembled everything in print that would aid in 
comprehending the character and achievements of his subject.” 


by Wiliam Garrott Brown. 
Price, $2.00 net. The Mac- 





A NEW VIEW OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Memorrs oF Dr. THomas W. Evans—TuHE SEconp FRENCH 
EMPIRE. Edited by Edward A. Crane, M.D. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 527 pages. Price, $3.00, net. D. Appleton & Company. 


VOLUME of reminiscences by the late Dr. Thomas W. 
Evans could hardly have failed to be of intense interest. 

For years a practising dentist in attendance upon European 
monarchs, statesmen and diplomats, this American abroad enjoyed 
not merely the confidence of his distinguished patients, but their 
warm friendship, and in consequence was afforded rare oppor- 
tunities for acquainting himself with those subtle undercurrents 
which so frequently prove a torment to the conscientious his- 
torian. Indeed, it is not too much to say that in more than one 
instance Dr. Evans was himself a maker of history. This is es- 
pecially true of his connection with the affairs of the Second 
Freneh Empire. Thrown by a fortunate ehance into professional 
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relations with Louis Napoleon, shortly before the creation of the 
ill-fated Second Republic and the hurried flight of Louis Philippe, 
he soon became one of Napoleon’s closest friends, their intimacy 
enduring until the death of the exiled Emperor in 1873. Through- 
out the epoch-making years of the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century he was in constant relations with the Imperial 
family. When the blow fell that laid France prostrate at the 
feet of Germany, cost Louis Napoleon his throne, and called the 
Third Republic into being, it was to Dr. Evans that the Empress 
Eugénie, then alone in Paris, turned, and it was mainly through 
his instrumentality that she was enabled to escape to England. 
Under the circumstances, it is evident that he could, did he choose, 
throw much light on the history of the Empire and its fall. The 
present volume, intelligently edited by his friend and executor, 
Dr. Crane, is ample evidence that he has so chosen. 

It divides, roughly speaking, into four parts. The first has to 
do with the characteristics and policies of Louis Napoleon, the 
second with his Court, the third with the Franco-Prussian War 
and the collapse of the Empire, and the fourth with the flight 
of the Empress and the life of the royal exiles in England. The 
last is the most interesting, the first the least convincing. Pos- 
terity seems to have agreed upon a highly unflattering estimate 
of Louis Napoleon, whereas Dr. Evans strives to place him on a 
pedestal superior even to that on which rests the memory of the 
immortal Bonaparte. In character, we are asked to believe, he 
was everything desirable—generous, true, kindly, sympathetic, 
philanthropic, perfect in mental and moral equipoise. “These 
were the sayings,” conclude some recollections, “of a genuine 
man, of one of Plutarch’s men—the greatness of whose character 
is to be measured not in the line of historical achievement, but 
by the qualities of his soul.” Such fulsome eulogy has evoked 
caustic comment from the critics. “ Where other evidence sup- 
ports the doctor’s statements,” says the New York Times Satur- 
day Review, for example, ‘they may be accepted as additions 
to the history of the Second Empire; where such evidence is 
wanting they may be regarded as the friendly reminiscence of one 
favored by the Emperor and his Court.” Few, however, appear 
to recognize the corrective value of the work. Making all possi- 
ble allowance for the bias naturally born of the favors showered 
by Napoleon on his “ Surgeon Dentist,” it is inconceivable that 
the latter could deliberately set himself to distort the facts of 
history, and the presumption becomes strong that Louis 
Napoleon was not such a monster of baseness as he is commonly 
painted. We feel, with the Chicago Record-Herald, that when 
all is said there remains in these memoirs “a large fund of au- 
thentic facts that make the volume one of permanent value,” and 
must decline to endorse The /nterior’s verdict: “ Interesting, but 
of minor value as first-hand history.” 

For Americans a peculiar interest attaches to Dr. Evans’s ac- 
count of the attitude assumed by Louis Napoleon in respect to 
the War of the Secession. Pointing out that with the exception 
of himself and a few others. those in attendance at the Court 
were warm sympathizers with the South, and strove to convert 
the Emperor to their views. Dr. Evans nevertheless insists that 
from first to last Napoleon believed the North would win; and 
did not, as has been widely believed, take the initiative in the 
proposals looking to European intervention. He “was deter- 
mined not to recognize the Confederacy, to observe the strictest 
neutrality, and to intervene only in case of our manifest inabil- 
ity to bring the war to an end ourselves. To such a strait he did 
not believe we would come.” In regard to the Franco-Prussian 
War, as may be imagined. a determined and largely successful 
effort is made to acquit both Emperor and Empress of respon- 
sibility. The founders of the Third Republic—Thiers and his 
comrades—are handled without gloves, a fact which elicits from 
the Chicago Record-Herald the remark that “perhaps the most 
surprising feature of this volume is the strong royalist sympathy 
of the American author.” Undoubtedly his predilections have 
not infrequently hurried him into hasty and erroneous statements. 
Even so. his work has a significance which arouses lively expecta- 
tions of the memoirs yet unpublished. 





A ROBUSTIOUS REGULATOR 


By Wil! N. Harben. 
Harper Brothers. 


Potr BAKER. 
$1.50. 


AY HETHER by that alert literary providence which we call 

art, or by the chance that now and then finds the 
beggar’s cap outstretched when the sky rains stars; whether 
by design, or by accident, Mr. Will Harben’s novel, “Pole 
Baker,” contains elements that almost necessarily insure its wide 
popularity. 

To begin with, the book touches the springs of both tears 
and laughter—a sure way to the heart of the world. It has, 
also, that primal appeal to interest and sympathy—a hero con- 
quering his way through every handicap and ill-hap of fate, 
overcoming the spites and smarts of obscure birth, piteous 


Cloth, 358 pages. Price, 
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poverty, inherent weakness for liquor, malignant ity 
crossed love. And lastly it hinges ose a dane ies.” = 
ticing, but for the moment in the world of fiction a eau ~ 
pecially clamorous, namely, an aspect of the ethics of mafria = 
And it gives in this vexed matter the point of view of a primitive 
God-fearing : people. hie 
In the shuttling of these well-proven motifs of the book Mr 
Harben shows himself a practiced and skilful craftsman. | ‘ 
ing his threads caught up and unbroken, and working out a 
clear, bright design. The result is a texture not especiall 
dainty nor beautiful, but a homespun stuff of fast color pe 
good wear. An especially notable feature of the weaving is 
the use of the homely, time-worn, often wearisome vernacular 
of the country-folk. The expressions are nearl 


‘ y all hackneyed 
beaten down, shop-worn. Still the mere repetition of i 


desiccated, unimaginative old passwords, battered down to a 
sort of algebraic formula that saves thinking, serves, perhaps 
to bring out the people and their narrow, oft-trod paths, their 
lack of poetry and vision, their calm content with their dull 
lot and life. 

Pole Baker, the bluff and burly “control” of the story, steps 
from the wings as an old friend, coming as he does from the 
stage of Mr. Harben’s formet book, “Abner Daniel.” Pole’s 
only failing is an occasional, and sure-to-be-repented, spree, 
Otherwise he is an ideal friend and citizen, at once counselor 
guardian, and vindicator of all in need of help. He seems in 
these friendly, unasked offices like a transplanted and adapted 
Alcalde from old-time sunny Spain, and his sublimated common 
sense in reading cause and effect in the little tragedies and 
comedies around him is equalled only by his fine backing of 
“nerve” and muscle in carrying out a course of action to make 
things come right. 

The hero, Floyd Nelson, merchant, with his Samuel Smiles, 
Excelsior career, is a captivating youth. He places too much 
stress, perhaps, upon the accident of birth, but this may be in 
keeping with his Southern training. The minor characters of 
the book, Pole’s cheery wife, the love-lorn minister, and the 
whole Porter family, the coarse-grained, but straight-forward 
father, the fretful mother, the proud and plucky daughter, are 
all well conceived and approvable people and a credit to Mr. 
Harben’s Georgian gallery. 

The Outlook pronounces the book “a vigorous if rather un- 
couth study .. . rich in local character and racy humor.” The 
New York Mail finds that Mr. Harben has “a happy knack of 
making his readers see the country and its people through his 
own eyes,” and the New York Sun comments to the effect that 
“the book makes a comprehensive and highly interesting story.” 


n, keep- 





SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady has written another charm- 
ing love story in “My Lady’s Slipper” (Dodd, $1.50 net) to 
which an attractive holiday air is lent by the illustrations and 
conventional marginal decoration. It is a tale of France, with an 
American naval officer for hero, a French countess for heroine, a 
French marquis for villain, and Marie Antoinette herself for 
fairy godmother, who brings everything out right in the end. 
Benjamin Franklin and Paul Jones also move through the 
pages in life-like fashion. 


Tibetan travel books, once so rare, are now accumulating 
with amazing rapidity. The latest, Oscar Terry Crosby’s “Tibet 
and Turkestan” (Putnams, $2.50) deals with sections of country 
already made known to us by Sven Hedin and other explorers, 
but in a fresh and entertaining way. A feature is the author’s 
vigorous defense of the Tibetans as a people and outspoken 
comment on the British policy in Tibet. Not all of Mr. Crosby’s 
readers are likely to agree to the views finding expression, but 
none can fail to derive pleasure and profit from his stirring 
account of his long and perilous journey over burning deserts 
and icy mountain passes from the Caspian Sea to the Tibetan 
tableland. 


Mr. Martin Hume has long been recognized as a bold his- 
torical theorist. In his latest book, “The Wives of Henry VIII,” 
(McClure), he bravely attempts to establish the interesting 
hypothesis that so far from having been an able, energetic, and 
kingly monarch, Henry was a weakling, the plaything of his 
passions, and so deficient in state craft that he failed to perceive 
the rdles enacted by his successive consorts as instruments in 
the hands of unscrupulous politicians. If Mr. Hume has not 
succeeded in making out a good case, he has nevertheless con- 
tributed some valuable new material to the study of the history 
of the reign, and has written a capital series of brief biographies. 
His book is handsomely illustrated by portraits from Holbein, 
Van Cleef, and others. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
The Ould Tunes, 
By Morra O’NEILL. 
y we had pelongin’ us, an’ och, but he was | 


Sr aes hear him singin’ than we’d hear | 

he birds in May; ‘ 

For & hs was a fool to him, an’ all ye had | 
to do, 


ly name 
~ for ye through : | 
wid his “Up now there !” an’ his “ Look | 
about an’ thry for it.” 
Faith, he had the quarest songs of any ye | 
could find— ya | 
“Poppies in the Corn” too, an Mollie, | 
never cry for it!” 
“the pretty girl I courted,” an’ ‘ There’s 
trouble in the wind.” 


A bo 


An’ we 


Music is deludherin’, ye’ll hear the people say, | 

The more they be deludhered then the better is 
their case ; 

uld sooner miss my dhrink than never hear | 
a fiddle play | 

An’ since Hughie up an’ left us this has been 
another place. 

Arrah, Come back, lad! an’ we’ll love you 
when you sing for us— 

Sure we’re gettin’ oulder an’ ye’ll maybe | 
come too late— | 

Sing “Girl Dear !” an’ ‘‘ The Bees among 
the Ling” for us, | 

Still I’d shake a foot to hear ‘“‘ The Pigeon 
on the Gate.” 


I wo 


( 





| 
| 
| 
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Oh, Hughie had the music, but there come on 
him a change, 
He should ha’ stayed the boy he was an’ never 
grown a man; 
I seen the shadow on his face before his time 
to range, 
An’ I knew he sung for sorrow as a winter robin 
can. 
But that’s not the way !—oh, I’d feel my 
heart grow light again, 
Hughie, if I’d hear you at the “ Pleasant 
Summer Rain.” 
Ould sweet tunes, sure my wrong ’ud all 
come right again, 
Listenin’ for an hour, I’d forget the feel o’ 
pain. 
—From McClure’s Magazine (January). 





Alien. 
BY CHARLES MURRAY. 


In Afric’s fabled fountains I have panned the 
golden sand— 
Caught crocodile with baviaan for bait— 
I’ve fished, with blasting gelatine for hook and 
gaff and wand, 
And lured the bearded barbel to his fate; 
But take your Southern rivers that meander to 
the sea, 
And set me where the Leochel joins the Don, 
With eighteen feet of greenheart and the tackle 
running free— 
I want to have a clean fish on. 


The eland and the tsessebe I’ve tracked from 
early dawn, 
I’ve heard the roar of lions shake the night, 
I’ve fed the lonely bush-veld camp on dik-kop 
and korhaan, 
And watched the soaring vulture in his flight; 
For horn and head I’ve hunted, yet the spoil_of 
gun and spear, 
My trophies, I would freely give them all, 
To creep through mist and heather on the great 
red deer— 
I want to hear the black cock call. 


In hot December weather when the grass is cad- 
die high, 
I’ve driven clean and lost the ball and game, 
When winter veld is burned and bare I’ve cursed 
the cuppy lie— 
The language is the one thing still the same; 
For dongas, rocks, and scuffled greens give me 
the links up North, 
The whins, the broom, the thunder of the surf, 
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the song ye wanted an’ he’d sing it | ; 
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OSTERMOOR 
Special Mattresses 
ual Clearance S 


cy® surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra 

thickness, extra weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade 
coverings, regular price being $30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to 
make room for regular stock, at the extremely low price of $18.50 each. 





These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as 
desirable and as great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year 
and the year previous at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one of the 
same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 





The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in 
two parts, with round corners, five-inch inseamed !)orders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly 
like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within 
ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, 
and are far softer and much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—pink 
blue or yellow, both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped 
in linen effect ; also the good old-fashioned, blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. 
They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence 
and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Price, $18.59 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 

Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 


Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, 
two parts, cost $15.50 each. They have four-inch border, 
weigh 45 lbs., and are covered with A.C.A. Ticking. These 
French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches 
thicker, weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners—soft Rolled 
Edges—close diamond tufts—and_ beautiful high-grade 
fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you 
should know all about the ‘‘Ostermoor’’ and its superiority 
to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send your name 
on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘‘The Test of 
Time,’’ a veritable work of art, 136 pages in two colors, 
profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


119 EL1zABETH STREET, NEw York 
Canadian Agency; The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal 





When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 























TY PEV/RITERS warts 


=< bSSMachines 14 Mfr’s Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied. 
Write for Catalog 5 Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. Chicago 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication whet. ‘vriting to advertisers. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O, Pratt, Mgr. 
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The three old fellows waiting where I used to | 












Many people think they are 
unlucky with flowers. Possibly they have 
never been lucky enough to secure a copy 
of Dreer’s Garden Book. It is better than ever 
for 1906, and more than ever a necessity to the 
woman who wants to be envied for the beauty 

and variety of her flower garden. 


DREER’S 


GARDEN BOOK 
for 1906—FREE 


makes “luck with flowers” a matter of mere 
selection and personal taste. Selection is made 


easy t 
colorec 


more than 1000 illustrations, includin 
There are 7000 choice flowers an 


vegetables listed, ranging from the old-fashioned 
sorts, of grandmother’s time, tothe latest achieve- 
ments of the horticulturist’s art. 

DREER’S Garden Book for 1906 will be 
sent free to any address on application, if this 
magazine is mentioned. 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















RIVERSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


TONS 


SWEET PEAS 
away FREE 


Send your name and 
address, We will send 
one Large Package, 36 
colors of beau- 


tiful shades if 6. 
you will send 
to pay the cost 


packing and 
postage. Send now and 
get with the Sweet Peas 
47 kinds 
Deep Rich 
Colorsof 
Washing- 
ton Pansy 
Seed 


» FREE 


This entire 
collection 
for 10c. Or- 
der quick. 
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Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
START3 AND RUNS 
Gas Engines without Bstteries. 


No other machine can do it suc css- 
fully for lack of original patents 
o ned by us. No twist motion in our 
drive. No belt or switch necessary. 


> No batteries, whatev r, for make and 


break of jump-spark.’ Water and 
dust-: roof. Fully g .aranteed 

MOTSINGER DEVI 'E M¢eG. CO., 
67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A, 





make a fourth— ; 
I want to play a round on turf. 


I’ve faced the fremt, its strain and toil, in mar- 
ket and in mine, 
And fortune’s ebb and flow between the 
** Chains,”’ 
Been guest at starlit banquets where the dan- 
ger spiced the wine, 
But bitter are the lees the alien drains; 
For all the time the heather blooms on distant 
Benachie, 5 
And wrapt in peace the sheltered valley lies, 
I want to wade through bracken in a glen across 
the sea— 
I want to see the peat reek rise. 
—From The Spectator (London). 





The Moods. 


BY FANNY S. DAVIS. 

(After reading certain of the Irish poets.) 
The Moods have laid their hands across my hair ; 
The Moods have drawn their fingers through my 

heart. 
My hair shall nevermore lie smooth and bright, 
But stir like tide-worn sea-weed, and my heart 
Shall nevermore be glad of small, sweet 
things,— 
A wild rose, or a crescent moon,—a book 
Of little verses, or a dancing child. 
My heart turns crying from the rose and book, 
My heart turns crying from the thin bright 
moon, 
And weeps with useless sorrow for the child. 
—The Moods have loosed a wind to vex my hair, 
And made my heart too wise, that was a child. 


Now I shall blow like smitten candle-flame ; 

I shall desire all things that may not be; 

The years, the stars, the souls of ancient men, 

All _ that must, and smiles that may not 
e.— 

Yes, glimmering lights across a windy ford, 

Yes, vagrant voices on a darkened plain, 

And holy things, and outcast things, and things 

Far too remote, frail-bodied, to be plain. 


—My pity and my joy are grown alike; 
I cannot sweep the strangeness from my heart. 
The Moods have laid swift hands across my hair; 
The Moods have drawn swift fingers through my 
heart. 
—From The Atlantic (Feb.). 


Song. 
BY MARIE VAN VORST. 
Oh,—Colin, he’s gone home again, 
A hundred miles away ; 
And fair ‘‘ Good-bye ’’—and ‘“ Meet again!” 
He didn’t wait to say. 
But when the fairy stars have lit 
Their little lanterns dim, 
I'll warrant you—he’ll think of me 
And I will think of him. 


Oh,—Colin, he’s a-field, afar 
With dog, and bag, and gun. 

And all his thoughts a hunter’s are 
Until the day is done. 

But when he turns him home again 
With face unto the west, 

His thoughts meet mine as happy birds 
That fly to find their nest. 


Oh,—Colin, he shall come again 
Upon a summer’s day. 





BURPEE 


Farm Annual for 1906 





“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


Mailed FREE to all who want the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
This Thirtieth Anniversary Edition is a bright book of 168 pages and tells the plain truth. With 
Cover and Colored Plates it shows, painted from nature, Seven Superb Specialties in Vegetables of 
unequaled merit and Six Novelties in Flowers, including LUTHER BURBANK’s New Floral Wonder. 
WRITE TO-DAY !—the very day you read this advertisement. Mention this paper and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing 40 advertisers. 


WUMP NT ot st Sweet Alyssums. 5c. valuefor. . . 








. [February 10, 1906 


BIG PRIZES 
to SEED USERS 


RITE for our interesting 1906 Catalogue 
of Seeds for the garden, farm and lawn 


and read pages 2, 3 and 4, Get the 
book and read it—the quicker the better for 
you. It tells how you can secure 


5] Worth Vegetable FREE 
or Flower Seeds 
These are our specialties of unusual val 
with the view of acquainting seed aeees pee Pag 
rare merit. Read the full details of these Striking 
offers in our free catalogue before you invest a penn 
in seeds. . 
Our catalogue ¢el/s the plain truth about seeds and 


quotes prices on every variety you can possibly want, 
We want everybody to get the benefit of these 


splendid offers. 
GRAIN GROWERS’ 


*1,000,00 CONTEST 


If you plant wheat, corn or oats, read page 2 of the 
free catalogue. and learn how you can compete for 
the greatest prizes ever offered grain growers. By 
all odds the most colossal prize competition ever con- 
ceived in this or any other country. 


OUR CATALOGUE IS FREE 
Address just like this: 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


533 Northrup-King Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It's wasteful 
to spend money 


Shu r-On to replace broken 


lenses using ordinary 
Fye-glass 


mountings. Shur-Ons 
. m™ come off only when 
MIE you take them off, 
TC LAOM © Svurgn” on the cine 
Valuable Book Free 
i : kk “ Eyeology ” is full of informa- 
rea age us your optician’s name and get 
fo r a copy free. 
> > Dept. E. Estab. 1864 
one year Rochester, N. Y. 


















































mounting. 
e 
against 
tion on the care of theeyes. Send 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 











Ten cents brings you one packet 
Vick’s Branching Aster mixed, 
our 1906 Catalogue,and a coupon 


good for zo cents on first order of 
| $1.00. Vick Quality stands out in 
our new Violet Kingand Mikado 
Asters both offered for the first 
time. Send for the Guide anyway; it is free. [ff 
\ Jas.Vick’s Sons,455 Main St.Rochester,N.Y. y 
























To place our 
big catalogue, 
note Special 30- 
$120 2 a Day Offers. 

LIVELLUT 84 a4 No. A. 1.—3 usual 5c. packets—Morn- 
hd — é ing Glories, 20 varieties. Marigolds— 4c 

No. C. 2.—8 usual 5c. packets—Morning 
iS | 4 Glory, Sweet Mignonette, Amaranthus, Four- 
Aba Pelitiet{ Se 0'-Clocks, Bachelor’s-Buttons, Gaillar- 

dia, Eschscholtzia Godetia, 40c. value, 8c 
No. E. 3.—10 usual 5c. packets—same varieties as 
on above, all different. Also 5 packets U. 8. Special 
Sweet Pea mixture—20 varieties. Also 2 packets Asters, 22c 
mixed. Also 3 packets Petunias, usual $1.00 value . . 
FREE Any person ordering any above packets receives, free, one 
packet U.S Wild Flower Garden, 150 varieties. Above offers guar- 
anteed. UNION SEED CO, (Ine.), Dept. 45, 104 Hanover St., 
Reference: Bradstreet’s. BOSTON, MASS. 
















A FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 


bution to planters.—Stark 





. able how quick, alert and tireless my mental 
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We'll take our hats, and blithely go, 
A hundred miles away. 
And when the pretty stars shall rise 
Above the heather’s rim 
who'll know what Colin says to me, 
Or what I answer him! 
—From Lippincott’s Magazine (Feb.). 








PERSONALS. 


‘PASSING OF GENERAL ‘JOE’? WHEELER 

With the death of General “ Joe’’ Wheeler 
‘goes the last of the great military commanders |’ 
of the Confederacy, and ‘“‘ an admirable and pa- 
‘triotic American,” as the New York Times ob- 
serves. General Wheeler was born in Augusta, 
Ga., in 1836. He was educated at West Point, 
and was in the Indian service from 1859 to 1861, 
when he resigned from the army to enter the 
Confederate forces as first lieutenant of artil- 
lery. His first great battle was that of Shiloh, 
where as colonel commanding an Alabama regi- 
ment he won for himself and men special com- 
mendation in official reports. The regiment, ac- 
cording to the story, was almost cut to pieces, 
when Wheeler “ bravely charged at the head of 
the small remnant of his regiment and the rem- 
nant of the Mississippians, bearing the regiment 
colors aloft.”” In this charge two horses were 
shot under him, and for his valor on this occa- 
sion he received the nickname of “ Fighting 
Joe.” Before the war was ended 16 horses were 
shot under him, while he was wounded three or 
four times. General Wheeler commanded the 
Confederate cavalry at Chattanooga, Chicka- 
mauga, and Missionary Ridge. It was as a 
cavalry leader that he showed his dash and 
valor. After Chickamauga he fell on General 
Rosecrans’s line and severed it, destroyed 1,200 | 
wagons and damaged national property valued 
at $3,000,000. His most famous exploit, per- 
haps, was performed in his efforts to oppose 
General Sherman’s advance on Atlanta. Scarce- 
ly a day passed without a skirmish, and the 








IN MATCHTOWN | 


Fortunately No Faith Was Required, | 
for She Had None. 


“JT had no faith whatever, but on the ad- 
vice of a hale, hearty old gentleman who 
spoke from experience, I began to use 
Grape-Nuts about two years ago,” writes 
an Ohio woman living in Barberton, who 
says she is 40, is known to be fair, and ad- 
— that she is growing plump on the new 

let. 

“T[ shall not try to tell you how I suffered 
for years from a deranged stomach that re- 
jected almost all sorts of food, and assimi- 
lated what little was forced upon it only at 
the cost of great distress and pain. I was 
treated by many different doctors, and they 
gave me many different medicines, and I 
even spent seven years in exile from my 
home, thinking change of scene might do 
me good. You may judge of the gravity of 
my condition when I tell you I was some- 
times compelled to use morphine for weeks 
at a time. 

“For two years I have eaten Grape-Nuts 
food at least twice a day, and I can now say 
that I have perfect health. I have taken no 
medicine in that time—Grape-Nuts has done 
it all. I can eat absoiutely anything I wish, 
without stomach distress. I am a business 
woman and can walk my two or three miles 
a day and feel better for doing so. I have 
to use brains in my work, and it is remark- 


powers have become.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. Read the little book 
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Type G Four-cylinder Light Touring-car. Shaft drive. 1400 pounds. $1800, 


How does “Franklin air-cooling” make 
a more powerful engine, and an abler car 


for less money? 


By creating a more efficient temperature in the combustion chambers than 
is possible in any other engine. Byalso getting rid of weight. By saving 
repair-cost and weight-cost; and by giving more days’ work ina year. 


The Franklin auxiliary exhaust does what 
no other invention ever did for a motor-car cylin- 
der; lets out the hot, used gases before they 
have a chance to overheat the cylinder. It pre- 
vents flame being carried out along the main 
valves to burn or pit them, and cause them to 
leak compression. It permits the cylinders, 
being cooler, to take in a larger charge, and 
enables the charge to do its full work freely and 
unhampered. 

And here is an equally important fact: while 
Franklin cylinders do not overheat, they also 
do not under-heat. A certain degree of constant 
heat is necessary for the best work in a gas- 
motor cylinder, Franklin direct air-cooling 
creates exactly the most efficient working tem- 
perature in the cylinder, while the Franklin 
auxiliary exhaust maintains this temperature 
constantly. 


Thus the Franklin engine yields its full 
| ability from the start, and keeps it up con- 
| tinuously—produces big power, saves a large 

percentage of the power that is lost in standard 

cylinders, and delivers to the Franklin rear 
| wheels an exceptional amount of active working 
| energy. 


The weight of water-cooling apparatus— 
pipes, pumps, tanks, radiator, water; and the 
heavier frame needed to carry them—a total of 
some 200 useless pounds—are all dispensed with ; 
and the power left free to carry people; and to go. 


No water-cooling repairs are needed. Fuel 
and oil bills are small because of light weight 
and reduced friction. The light weight makes 
an enormous saving on tires. 


There’s nothing to freeze. A Franklin car 
is ready for use any minute, in any climate— 
365 days in the year. That brings down the 
cost for every day’s use. 





Send for the handsomest and clearest of all motor-car catalogues 


4-cylinder Runabout, 


$1400. 


4-cylinder Touring-car, $2800 


4-cylinder Light Touring-car, $1800. 6-cylinder Touring-car, $4000 


Prices f. 0, b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


H.H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., m4. 2.4. 
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in Good Taste, 
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“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


















There's a reputation 
back of the name, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Established 1842. 
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Chocolates 
Confections 


For sale where the best is sold. 


Instantaneous Chocolate |: 
made instantly with B. 
boiling milk. 
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When you pay a retailer 10c. 
for a cigar, where does the 
10c. go? 


The retailer keeps a few cents of it for 
his profit, the jobber a few cents for his, 
and only half of that toc. 
actually reaches the manufacturer 
to pay for the tobacco and the 
making of the cigar. 

Does the jobber or the re- 
tailer add one iota of value to 
that cigar? No; on the con- 
trary, the cigar is a little the 
worse for having passed through 
the extra hands—it has had 
more opportunity to dry out, 
lose its aroma and to absorb 
foreign odors. So, then, when 
you buy cigars of a retailer 
YOU REALLY PAY HIM 
FOR DEPRECIATING 
THE QUALITY OF THE 
CIGARS. 

When you buy cigars from 
me you not only save all job- 
bers’ and dealers’ profits, get- 
ting your cigars at half retailers’ 
price, but you get your cigars 
straight from my packing room, 
from a tobacco atmosphere, in 
unbroken, uncontaminated pack- 
ages. So there are advantages 
of quality as well as of price in 
my way of selling cigars. Here 
is my offer that proves : 

IY OFFER IS: I will, upon 
request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
on approval to a reader 
of THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
express prepaid. He may 





smoke ten cigars and return oes a 
the remaining ninety at my | exact sizz 








AND SHAPE 





expense if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased, and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$5.00, within ten days. 

Simply enclose business card or give 
personal references, and state whether mild, 
medium, or strong cigars are wanted. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


















express 
Only $3.25 prepaid 
For a short time to 
introduce 
We want every community to realize 
the advantages of using Ann Arbor 
Gasoline Vapor Lamps. We will, for a 
limited time, send on receipt of $3.25, our 
Model 52 lamp, as shown in the cut, in 
brass or Oxidized copper, prepaid to any 
partof the U. S. Give full 100 candle power 
light at cost of less than 1-3c. per hour. 
Every lamp guaranteed. If not satisfactory 
return after 30 days’ use, and we will refund your 
money. We mean exactly this. References, Dun 
or Bradstreet. Agents wanted. Send for complete 
catalogue. SUPERIOR MFG. Cco., 
276 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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TRUE MOTHERHOOD 
Helpful talks‘on the ideals-of true motherhood and 
| woman's sphere as a home maker. By JAMES C. 
il] FERNALD. 12mo, leatherette, 60 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Union troops never knew at what hour or place 
‘Fighting Joe’’ might be expected with his 
furious onslaughts of cavalry. 

After the Civil War, General Wheeler engaged 
in the practice of law and also became a cotton 
planter. He served as a member of Congress 
from 1881 until 1889, and did more, perhaps, 
than any other individual toward reuniting the 
ties severed by the war. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war he was among the first 
to respond to the call for troops, and was ap- 
pointed a major-general of volunteers by Presi- 
dent McKinley, and placed in command of the 
cavalry division of the Army of Santiago. He 
also fought in the Philippines, and in September, 
1900, he retired from the army with the rank of 
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bsolutely Avcwseie 
At ALL SPEEDS 


No matter how fast or how 
slow you go the Auto-Meter 
tells the Speed at which your 
\ Automobile is traveling with 
unfailing correctness. 
It is actuated by the same 
te cong omg magnetism which 
makes the Mariner's Compass 
unfailing and certain forever, 
ae | typed is the only 
cessful magnetic indi 
because there is just one way a | 
magnetism can successfully be 
and we have patented that way. 
hag nme Pst the only indicator 
upon 
Feotiabatitg we p or Permanent 


The Warner J 


AUTO-METER 


pea (Registers Speed and Distance) 

It_registers any speed from 14 mile to 60 miles 
per nowt; how far h the t 

you have gone on the tri 
wives total yp ome ‘during the siasen” si 
goes on the das. ard, where it 

Jrom the seat, and fits any Automobile. ome 

It’sas sensitive asa compass and as solid as a rock. 
It is uninfluenced by any shock which would not 
ruin your car. 

It is accurate when you get it, and is 

- GUARANTEED TEN YEARS. 

e will renew any Auto-Meter within 10 y 
(unless injured by accident) if the Magnet the 
HEART of the instrument) is more than /-10 of 1% 
incorrect. 

par — whe, a ofee’ om autemehite can easily 
afford un Auto-Meter, 1s as indispensabl. 
Motorist as the watch in his pocket. sites: 
@ Let us tell you more about it. 
“Write us ay and we'll send you with our 
answer our free book ‘‘Auto Pointers.” Address 


The Warner Instrument Co., 103 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis, 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and 
| at most Garages). if 
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GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER, 
Who died in Brooklyn on 


January 
25 and was buried in Arlington Na- 


tional Cemetery on January 29. 


brigadier-general. ‘‘ To the American people of 


| to-day and of the future,’’ comments the Brook- 
| lyn Eagle, ‘“‘ the recollection of Joseph Wheeler 


which will, we think, remain most cherished is 
that of a Secessionist seceding from Secession,” 
and William E. Curtis, writing in the Washing- 
ton Star, says: 

The late General Wheeler was one of the most 
lovable of men—amiable, gentle, considerate and 
always wanting to do something for somebody. 
He was a human dynamo for energy and ac- 
tivity, and seemed always tireless. While he 
was in Congress no member ever worked so hard 
as he in the interests of his constituents, and 
while he was in the army he seemed never to 
sleep or rest. 

While he was in Congress General Wheeler 
was the most prolific patron of the franking 
privilege in the House of Representatives. He 
had a list of his constituents that included 
nearly every man, woman and child in his dis- 
trict, and made it a point to send everybody 
something in the way of a public document every 
few weeks, on the theory that they would ap- 
preciate the attentions. He not only mailed 


every public document that was allotted to him, |. 


but begged and borrowed from other members 
whatever they had to spare. The pages used to 
say that if General Wheeler ever picked up a 
document anywhere in the Capitol he always 
grabbed the nearest pen and mailed it to one 
of his constituents, whether it belonged to him 
or not. Certain representatives from New York 
and other city districts have little use for agri- 
cultural year books and similar literature, and 
the general always persuaded them to give him 
their quotas. 

General Wheeler’s offer to serve in the Spanish 
war was the subject of more than one official 


Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 









~~ 
| NO. 457 


| 
| 


| Women’s $1.00 
Men’s 1.25 


DELIVERED 


Comfy Slipper 


Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles, 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion tread. Ideal for 
the bed-room. Weight, two oz. 


Se 


Colors: Navy Blue, Drab, 
Brown and Red 


Send for Catalogue No. 32 
showing many new styles 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23rd St., New York 























i Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make 
— gums sore or give you bad 

reath? Are your gums shrunken or 
changed so that you think you need & 
new plate? Ifso, Dr. Wernet’s Dental 
Plate Powder will quickly eure the 
trouble. It makes the gums conform, 
or drop, into the old ill-fitting plate, 
making it better than a new one. 

Antiseptic, too, yep te | 

germ life, keeping the mout: 
sweet, cool and clean. 
50c. a box by mail. Money back 
tf wanted. 

WERNET DENTAL MFG, CO. 
1407 Arch St. Philadelphia 
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DON’T WORRY ABOUT YOUR FEET! 
— = Send 25¢ today for pkg. 

(12 plasters) of CORNO 

corn killing plasters 
Removes corns, callous, 
warts. Relieves the pain 
= — Builds new 
skin. eaves no sore-- 

CORND REMOVES GORNS ness. Peaceand comfort 
combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
and shoe stores, or by mail postpaid. 
Sample pkg. (4 plasters), by mail only,10c. 

BEST SUPPLY CO., Sole Mfrs., Dept,27, Joliet, 
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conference in Washington at the time. Accord- 
ing to a story published in the Baltimore News: 

Some of the veterans of the Civil War were 
wondering whether or not “Fighting Joe” had 
peen sufficiently reconstructed in the 33 years 
that had elapsed. It was Senator Cushman K. 
Davis, of Minnesota, who first came to the front 
with a strong indorsement of the doughty little 
Southerner. With several other influential men, 
he called on President McKinley. 

“Why, I’m going to appoint him a general, 
of course,” said the President the moment the 
delegation let their mission be known. 

“Tm mighty glad to hear it,” said Senator 
Davis. “And now I want to tell you, Mr. 
President, why I regard ‘ Joe’ Wheeler as one 
of the greatest generals this country has ever 
produced. He gave me more trouble during the 
war than any dozen other men and scared me so 
that I think it must have stunted my growth. 

“Incidentally,” continued the Senator from 
Minnesota, “if you want any testimony as to 
‘Joe’ Wheeler’s grit, I can furnish plenty of it 
for you. Before that war ended I found that 
he had chased me pretty much all over seven 
States, and I guess if Lee hadn’t surrendered 
‘Joe’ would have taken my scalp, for he was 
getting closer to it all the time.” 

It was before Santiago that ‘‘ Fighting Joe,” 
leading a charge, is said to have yelled to his 
men in the heat and excitement of battle, ‘‘ Give 
the Yanks hell, boys! There they go!” 

The death of the general has recalled to the 
minds of a number of New Orleans people the 
romantic story of his courtship in Alabama. The 
story, as printed in the New York Tribune, fol- 
lows : 

It was in the early years of the war. Gen- 
eral Wheeler kad been harrying the federal 


OVER SEA HABIT. 
Difference on This Side the Water. 





The persistent effect upon the heart of 
caffeine in coffee cannot but result in the 
gravest conditions, in time. 

Each attack of the drug (and that means 
each cup of coffee) weakens the organ a 
little more, and the end is almost a matter 
of mathematical demonstration. A lady 
writes from a Western State: 


“T am of German descent, and it was 


natural that I should learn at a very early 
age to drink coffee. Until I was 23 years 
old I drank scarcely anything else at my 
meals. 

“A few years ago I began to be affected 
by a steadily-increasing nervousness, which 
eventually developed into a distressing heart 
trouble that made me very weak and miser- 
able. Then, some three years ago, was 
added asthma in its worst form. My suf- 
ferings from these things can be better 
imagined than described. 

“ During all this time my husband real- 
ized more fully than I did that coffee was 
injurious to me, and made every effort to 
make me stop. 

“Finally it was decided a fewmonths ago to 
quit the use of coffee absolutely, and to adopt 
Postum Food Coffee as aur hot table drink. 
I had but little idea that it would help me, 
but consented to try it to please my hus- 
band. I prepared it very carefully, exactly 
according to directions, and was delighted 
with its delicious flavor and refreshing qual- 
ities. 

“Just as soon as the poison from the cof- 
fee had time to get out of my system, the 
nutritive properties of the Postum began to 
build me up, and I am now fully recovered 
from all my nervousness, heart trouble and 
asthma. I gladly acknowledge that now, for 
the first time in years, I enjoy perfect 
health, and that I owe it all to Postum.” 
ee given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum Food Coffee contains no drugs 
of any description whatsoever. 
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Construction for 1906 


far surpasses the best work previously put into any motor 
cars, American or European. We tell all about it in our 
special illustrated booklets, ‘‘ Columbia Chrome Nickel Steel,’’ 
‘* Fashioning a Crank Shaft,’” ‘‘ Transmission, Etc.,’’ and 
“* Consistent Differences.’’ Each of these booklets will be 
found intensely interesting by all who follow the latest 
advances in automobile building. Mailed on application. 


The new Columbia Gasolene Models are: 


MARK XLIV-2 18 h. p., two opposed cylinders; shaft drive; double side 


entrance body, seating five persons. Price . . . .' $1,750 

MARK XLVI 24-28 h. p.; four vertical cylinders; shaft drive ; seats five 
Price; Stan@ard: 0.0/6 is 55. t, 0 iets was? <6) ue; wed Giietal aN 
Limousines". 66 ei 5 Fes Se ete 
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MARK XLVil 40-45 h. p.; four vertical cylinders; double chain drive ; 
seats five, with extra drop seats fortwo. Price, Standard $4,500 
With Victoria, Limousine or Landaulet Body . $5,000 to $5,500 


a5 


Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and 
Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 





New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St.; Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave.; 
Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St.; Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad St.; Washing- 
ton: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th St. and Ohio 
Ave.; Member Association of Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 

















Did YouEver Walk Home? 


On account of your batteries giving out 
unexpectedly? This kind of trouble never 
comes to the man whose car is equipped 
: with an Apple Automatic Battery Charger 
Keeps the batteries always live and full of 
‘*juice.” No uncertainty, no delays, no 
bothers from faulty ignition. Write us for 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 








BIIP NN 
mM information, and see us at Chicago Auto- Automatic 
mobile Show. The Dayton Electrical Mfg. ‘@>c00aa00 Aim 
Co., 125 Beaver Bldg., Dayton, Ohio, Charger 











Water Supply for Country Homes 


Deliver water from spring or stream to house, stable, lawn, storage tank, etc., by the 
automatic working 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENCINES 


Always going without attention. Raise 30 feet for every footfall. 80% efficiency. Large 
plants for irrigation, equipping towns, railroad tanks, etc. Over 5,000 in use. 
Catalogue and estimates free. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., - - 2004 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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Liberal Rewards 


No. better beginning 
is offered bright boys and 
girls or ambitious young 
men and women than the 
pleasant occupation, 
splendid means of devel- 
oping strengthof willand 
character, opportunity 
to study human nature 
and the world of large 
affairs, and to reap prof- 
itable rewards for the 
agreeable work of selling 
yearly subscriptions to 
Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journat and Tue Sar- 
URDAY EveENInNG Post. 

Large commissions 
and generous prizes make 
it profitable. The high 
character of the publica- 
tions makes it honorable. 
The way we instruct, 
train and guide and help 
you in more ways than 
you would think pos- 
sible make it easy. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


382-E Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























BUSINESS 
SAGACITY 


Should determine one to invariably consult 
our latest catalogue before making any sel- 
— of —- oe. a 
ere wi e found the greatest varie 
designed and arranged in the most rented 
manner for conducting business upon sys- 
tematic and economical lines. 
Sold strictly upon a commercial and not 
a Tegel nea 
opy mailed free on request, togeth 
as —y ns agent. essed: 
ere not represented we s on @ 
grovel, oo paid. up 2 
ng Cabinet catalogue M 805 
Cabinet Supplies 905 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


= FO argon 
RANCH : New York, 380-382 Broadway, 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave., Boston, 91-93 Federal. 
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troops near Chattanooga and had managed to cut | 
off their supplies. During a part of this cam- | 
paign he made his home on the Jones estate, in | 
Northern Alabama. There he met Mrs. Ella | 
Sherrod, the daughter of Colonel Jones, a well | 
known steamboat man of ante-bellum days. | 
Colonel Jones was away at the war. Mrs. Sher- | 
rod’s husband had died, and she was left alone | 
on the plantation with her crippled son and an 
invalid mother. General Wheeler fell deeply in 
love, and often slipped away from his command 
to spend a few hours with Mrs. Sherrod, al- 
though the trips were made at the risk of his | 
life. | 

Finally the federal troops burned every | 
building on the plantation, and Mrs. Sherrod | 
carried her mother from the burning house at | 
midnight. General Wheeler drove the federal | 
troops completely out of the neighborhood. At | 
the close of the war Mrs. Sherrod consented to | 
become Mrs. Wheeler. 





‘‘A Man of Rare Patriotism.’’—That after the 
rough handling which he received at the hands 
of the President and Secretary Taft when he re- 
signed from the Canal Commission last year, | 
John F. Wallace should appear before the Board 
of Panama Canal Engineers and give them the 
benefit of his experiences, is being remarked | 
upon in some quarters. A member of the ad- 
visory board of engineers for the canal, said re- 


cently: 

I cannot refrain from saying that John F. 
Wallace is a man in every sense of the word. 
After the unsparing manner in which Secretary 
Taft handled him when he resigned last June I 
surely would never have thought that he, or any 
other man, in the circumstances, would act so 
magnanimously. He is a man of rare patriotism 
and the finest moral timber. 

The Railroad Gazette, in commenting on this 
statement, says: 

This is a statement made last week by a 
member of the Advisory Board of Panama Canal 
Engineers, and is repeated here, not because 
Mr. Wallace’s reputation among men who know 
him needs rehabilitation, but because he has 
been ignorantly abused, and also a principle is 
involved. When last summer he resigned his 
position as chief engineer of the Panama Canal 
Commission his motive was impugned by two of 
the most important members of the government, 
and their condemnation, in language unworthy 
of high officers, was printed by newspapers gen- 
erally. He was accused of a lack of patriot- 
ism, of ‘“‘ deserting an army drawn up in battle 
line before an enemy.’ But in this case the 
enemy was simply a difficult engineering prob- 
lem, and his army had already been made by 
him ready for battle, inasmuch as he had com- 
pleted the organization fully competent for its 
task—so efficient, indeed, that he modestly be- 
lieved that his loss would not be felt. In that 
plague-stricken region the sanitary department 
had accomplished little. He was stricken with 
fever and fully warned that his constitution was 
such that he could not live if he stayed. To 
live there with the reward of great honor and 
high pay was attractive. To stay a little longer 
and die, accomplishing nothing, was not attrac- 
tive. The engineer has a right to life and lib- 
erty. In civil service or corporation service he 
may honorably resign at any time if his record 
is clean. Mr. Wallace’s record was not only 
clean, it was distinguished, and the occasion for 
the tribute printed above is the aid which he is 
now giving, freely and patriotically, to the Ad- 
visory Board in studying out the problems in- 
volved in making the Panama Canal a sea-level 
canal. 


Sage Remarks by Mr. Sage.— Russell Sage for 
many years has refused to give an extended in- 
terview with newspaper men, but the New York 
World recently published a summary of a series 
of conversations with him, which may be taken 
as an authoritative expression of his views. The 
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“After centuries of experiment 
and failure, science achieves the 
hygienic ‘smoke. —NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


THE IMPROVED a“ 
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PIPE 


(French Briar and Silver. ) 


Price, $3.00 
Complete, Postpaid. 


** 1 thas fulfilled all the claims 
made for it by its inventor.”’ 
—United Service Gazette, 


(Eng.) 

‘*So constructed as to .. 
cool the smoke before it ot 
reaches the mouth.’— 6 
‘‘In view of the enormous ad- 
vantage of the pipe, its sim- 
plicity becomes its most striking 









1,2,3. Diffusion. 
4. Ventilation. 
5. Extra Venti. 
lation if desired. 
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| Length.—Stem SY 
and bowl to- = Absolutely inter. 
gether, 53¢ in- ¥ changeable. Any num- 
| ches. ber of Extra Poison 
| Extra Poison Condensers may be 


interseried between 
: Bowl and Stem. 
Saliva in Stem, Burning of Tongue or Solution of Pol 

in Mouth Absolutely Impossible. - 


From your dealer, or direct. 


THE “A C” PIPE CO. 
807 Times Bldg. (new), - NEW YORK 


Important Book to Smokers free on request. 


Church Money 


If you wish to raise cash easily, quickly for 

any church, Sunday school or Society fund. send a 
postal to-day for the booklet, ‘“*MONEY RAISING 
PLANS FOR CHURCH WORKERS.” New Method 
Souvenirs of church and pastor have already raised 
in cash over $200,000. We will send you hundreds of 
letters in which church workers tell how they raised 
money with these plans. Write for this book to-day, 
New Method Co., 5833 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, etc. Press $5. Small newspaper 

Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
rinted rules. Write to factory for cata- 
ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 

THE PRESS CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 


Condenser, 1% 
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The Light of the World; or, The 
Great Consummation 

An epic poem portraying Christ as the universal 

light of the world. Illustrated with portrait and 

reproductions of Hoffman's paintings of scenes in 

the life of Christ. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 8vo, 

buckram, deckle edges, $1.75; paper, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


















What.Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ Pi ag ol 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 1 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 

written originul, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 

without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial, 


Price $7.50 less trade 

. discount of 334% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 













THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 
Critical sketches by a ‘* Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 28d St., New York, 























Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOO A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE, P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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r Democrat and Chronicle, in comment- 


Rocheste 
ing on these remarks, says: 

the career of Russell Sage could hardly be 
held up to the American youth as an ideal for 


yet in pausing to gaze back on his 
long life Mr. Sage himself seems to find it fair- 

tistactory. He has enjoyed less popularity 
ly yo other rich men who have lived more 
Se or who have given away an occasional 
Soap with loud self-acclaim. He has prac- 
tleed thrift in small things and his transactions 
as a money lender have appealed less to popular 
fancy than those of more lavish financiers, but 
he has been true to certain homely virtues. Out 
of the wealth of his accumulated wisdom he 
makes some remarks that any young man can 
read with profit and practice to his own advan- 


inspiration, 


e. 
—. Sage says that if he had his life to live 


over again he would live no differently. He 
would work as hard as he knew how and he 
would not feel it necessary to take vacations. He 
would get his pleasures simply. He is very 
sure that he would not attempt to move in what 
is called “society.”” He would prefer a few 
close friends. ‘“‘ Friendship remembers,” he says, 
“society forgets. In the home only is there 
true happiness. Happiness abides in the home 
where comfort, moderation and industry are the 
foundations. It is there a man’s best ideas get 
their birth and grow.” 

Another thing he observes in this connection 
is that if he had his life to live over again he 
would marry even earlier than he did. ‘ The 
tender care of a good wife is the finest thing 
in the world,” he says. Society, in his opin- 
ion, is to blame for many wasted lives. He de- 
plores the spending of money to arouse the 
jealousy of others, and expresses the belief that 
it is fostering discontent that will do serious 
harm if it continues. 

Mr. Sage regards thrift as the first element of 
successful manhood. ‘‘ When you have made 
your fortune,’”’ he says, ‘‘it is time enough to 
think about spending it.’”” He has often been 
exposed to ridicule because of his parsimony in 
dress, but he insists that his course has been 
right. He considers two suits of clothes a year 
enough for any young man. He should watch 
the clothing market as closely as stock brokers 
watch the stock market. The boy who knows 
bargains in socks makes the man who knows 
bargains in stocks. Fifty cents is enough to pay 
for a straw hat, and thirty-nine cents is enough 
to pay for a shirt. Silk underwear is not for 
salaried men. If he had his life to live over 
again it would be as “‘ honest, simple and home- 
loving”’ as he could make it. “Clubs are for 
idle old men and wasteful young men.” 

The philosophy of Mr. Sage is not of the high- 
est order, but it has its merits. It does not lead 
to excesses, financial and commercial, that have 
lately been on view. He takes a narrow view 
of life in some respects, but what he has to say 
will receive a more respectful hearing now than 
it would a year or two ago. He has avoided pit- 
falls of spectacular finance and has not fathered 
enterprises that had to be floated with corruption 
funds, or had his name dragged into national 
scandals. It is what might be termed an old- 
fashioned philosophy, but nothing has developed 
in Wall street to supersede it that can be called 
an improvement. 


5 9% The Advantages of 


Mail Investments 











The safety of 
registered 
mail matter, 
and the se- 
curity afforded 
by New York Banking Department supervision, 
give to all of our investors the advantage of lcauing 
money safely in the besi market. in our mail-invest- 
ment department we carry accounts of $25.00 and up- 
ward, paying 5 per ont pe annum from day of receipt 
today of withdrawal. Wehave paeoens patrons 
in nearly every State, and will refer you for testi- 
monials to those nearest at hand, 
Write for these names and for 
other information. 


Assets . . . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits, $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

. AND LOAN CO. 
Ho, 9 Times Bldg., B’way, B. ¥. City 
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Few men mean to be dishonest. 


All men are human and temptations are 
many. 


Every business man has trusted employees. 
Defalcations occur. 
Write to us about Fidelity Insurance. 


Insurance that Insures 








ASSETS, September 30, 1905, 


LOSSES PAID to September 30, 1905, - 





DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, 

WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, J G. McCULLOUGH, 
A. B. HULL, WM. J. MA: HESON, 


DIRECTORS : 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


ANTON A. RAVEN, 








Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street New York. 


Agents in all considerable towns 


$ 7,393,680.42 
21,158,883.76 


HENRY E PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


JOHN L. RIKER, 


GEO. F. SEWARD. 
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LIGHT 


More 
brilliant than 
Acetylene or 

Electricity. No 
Grease—Smoke— 
Dirt or Odor. 

Agents Wanted 

Lverywhere. 
92 E. 5th 8t., Canton, 0. 
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‘Made in 
Over 100 diff- 
erent styles. 


100-Candle Power 
Light ata cost of 
2c per week. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
























THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 


Critical sketches by a ** Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 














The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable. 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 





SEE-THAT CLIP ? 


THE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 

4 in. in thickness, 
an be used over and over again, 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
= in attaching second letters, 
drafts, in- 

Put up in ‘boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid 


of paper up to 
ande 


usiness cards, checks, 
voices, etc. 

















NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 

















& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


The Lost 


WEDDING RING 
Heart-to-heart talks on 
marriage and its pitfalls, 
By Rev. Cortland Myers, 


16mo, cloth, 75c. Funk & Wagnalis Company , Pubs., N. Y. 








the Coupon below. 
plainly and mail to us now before you forget it. 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive 
an income from his History, and to print our price broadcast 
for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause 


great injury to future sales. a2 ' 
The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equalled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were happening be- 
fore your eyes; he carries you with him to see the 
battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; 
to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin 
and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern 
seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek 





spearmen work havoc with the Persian 
hordes on the field of Marathon; to know 
Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He 


Places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY of the WORLD 


Brand new, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us 
lear off the Coupon, write name and address 












. Chicago. 


Weighs 
55 Ibs. 





Ca 204 Dearborn st. 
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Please send without cost 
to me Ridpath Sample 




















SEND COUPON TO-DAY. 





Pages and full particulars. 











Brings the combines absorbing interest with su- 
Complete |Preme reliability, and makes the heroes 
Set of history real living men and women 
5 and about them he weaves the rise and fall NAME. 
Balance— of empires in such a fascinating style that 
— “UMS | history becomes intensely interesti ng. ADDRESS 
onthly. 200,000 Americans own and love RIDPAT You need not clip the couponif you men- 
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This new book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture,” tells all about wood, wood- 
cleaning, finishing and polishing. Sent FREE by 
manufacturers of 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


**4 Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 
For Floors, Woodwork and Furniture 


Produces lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which 
dust and dirt will not adhere. Will not crack, blis- 
ter, 1 off, show laps, scratches or heel murks. 
Johnson’s Wax is far ng eng to any other; one rea- 
son is that it contains the most polishing wax to the 
—. Fine for preserving and polishing oil-cloth and 
inoleum. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers 
im paint—* lb. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60 
cents per pound; 4, & and 8 lb. cans, 50 cents per 
pound. 

Write to-day for book, and mention edition L. D. 2. 
Don’t forget tie label, either. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


** The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 
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Johnson’s 
Polishing Mitt 


For Use On 
Furniture and Woodwork 


FREE 


for label from 1 lb. or 
larger can of Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. 

_ Toremove label placecan 
in hot water or steam. 


GEM WS 
NAIL CLIPPER 


When you have once used this lit- 
tle Gem” it becomes indispen- 
sable. Try it and see. CLIPs, 
CLEANS, FILES and REMOVES 
HANGNAILS, By mail, 25c. 
Sterling Silver Heedie, $1.00. 

Send two cent stamp for 
“ Care of the Nails.”’ 
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“COMIC POSTAL CARDS 


Send us 35 Cents and we will send you 25 of the best 
Comic Cards published. Each one is full of fun, and 
ereates roars of laughter. Address J. S. OGILVIE 
PUBLISHING CO,, 71 Rose Street, NEW YORK 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Her Real Name.—‘“‘ He married beneath him— 
an impossible person.” 


“Ah, I see. A messalliance, eh?” | 
“No, a Miss Smith, I believe.”—Cleveland | 
Leader. 


To Raise a Baby.—Mrs. YouNnGMATER (sweet- | 
ly): “It’s an odd question, but I lack experi- | 
ence. Could you recommend to me a good baby- | 
powder? ” 

Mr. BACHELLER (savagely) : ‘“‘ Certainly. Use | 
giant or Shimose ! ’—Linpincott’s Magazine. 





Wiser Counsel.—‘“‘ What’s that 
making now?”’ asked the grocer. 

““* Fresh eggs,’ ’’ replied the new clerk. ; 

“Make it ‘ Fresh-laid eggs.’ ”’ 

““ Why—er—everybody knows the eggs were 
fresh when they were laid.” 

“Exactly, and that’s all that it’s safe for us 
to say about them.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


sign you’re 


Be Truthful.—Mr. Sharp, the provision dealer 
—who, by the way, is regarded as a smart busi- 
ness man—looked distinctly annoyed. Glaring 
savagely across at Henry, the new assistant, he 
said sternly: 

“Come here, sir!” 

Henry came. : 

“That lady who just went out—didn’t I hear 
her ask for fresh-laid eggs? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’” Henry answered. 

**And you said we hadn’t any?” 

““Y—-yes, sir; that is quite true.” 

“True, you juggins, you. Didn’t you see me 
lay those eggs myself on the counter ten minutes 
ago? You untruthful scoundrel! Take a 
month’s notice to quit, and mind you, don’t look 
to me for a reference. We must have no pre- 
varication in this establishment.’”—The Grocer’s 
Monthly. 


Thought It Ought to Work Both Ways. — Dr. 
KALLOWMELL (after a thorough examination) : 
“There is nothing at all the matter with you. 
All you need is a little rest.” 

CALLER: ‘‘ Thank you. Well, I must be ies 

Dr. KALLOWMELL: “ But thanks, my good 
man, will not pay my office rent.” 

CALLER: ‘‘ Maybe not, but that’s all I got for 
overhauling your watch the other day and find- 
ing that all it needed was winding.’—Chicago 
Tribune. 





Not Consoling.— A young man had enlisted in 
an English regiment for India for fourteen years. 
Seven years after he had been in India his old 
mother in England wrote to him saying that if 
he did not send home some money at once she 
and the old man would have to go to the work- 
house. The son wrote back saying that if she 
could hang on for seven years he would come 
home and they would all go together.—Judge’s 
Magazine of Fun. 


Fair Warning.—STAGE MANAGER (at Frozen 
Dog): ‘“‘ Ladies and gents! The ‘Roman sol- 
diery’ to-night—also the ‘Roman mob’—is 
composed almost exclusively of cowboys from 
the Whip range—aAny ladies or gents that may 
desire to cast eggs at Cassius or Brutus are re- 
spectfully cautioned against hitting any of the 
mob or the soldiers! ’’—Chicago News. 

Coincided.— Mr. UpsoHn: ‘“ You saw Kadger 
try to make a speech the other night. Cut a 
ridiculous figure, didn’t he? There wasn’t a bit 
of spontaneity about him.” 

Mr. GASWELL: “ No, 
have known how. to wear it if he’d had it.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Not a Fair Division.—‘‘ If a house contains six 
bureaus, eleven armoires, seven chiffoniers and 
fifty-three miscellaneous drawers, how many of 
’em is the husband entitled to, and how many 
is the wife?’’ asked the young clubman. 

The second clubman laughed harshly. 


and—er—he wouldn’t 
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~ WANTED 


Advertising Solicitor 





Not a canvasser or salesman, but a 
tactful, energetic young man of good 
character, education and address, to 
represent one of the oldest and largest 
advertising agencies in the country in 
securing and caring for business. 

The position is salaried only, and 
offers an ever-widening field of 
opportunity. 

The ¢¢ right man ’’ need not hesitate 
to reply because he will be answering 
an advertisement, and he should tell, 
in confidence, enough about himself, 
his qualifications and business experi- 
ence to make us want to see him. 
His name alone will not kindle such a 
desire. 


Address, W. A. S., Literary Digest 














HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 
FOR HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES 


We are offering a first-class, high-grade 
investment, guaranteed against loss,  safe- 
guarded by a management particularly skilled 
in its special line ; paying at present 5 % div- 
idends, but earning 8%, and consequently in 
a position to pay larger dividends at any 
time. It therefore appeals to every investor 
whether large or small. 


We are particularly desirous of securing 
selling agents of character and ability, who are 
cdpable of earning from $3,000 to $10,000 a 
year. The fullest investigation is solicited. 


Wood, Harmon & Company 
FISCAL AGENTS 


Room 502, 257 Broadway, New York City 








Gillette 


NO 


te, vatety 


steoncht a ZOYr 


No hinges that rust. No clasps that break. 
No springs that weaken. One sturdy 
frame of mechanical completeness 


Our New Combination Set 


with razor, including soap and brush in silver 
holders in the same bgx, is a boon to the travel- 
ing man. Sold by ledding drug, cutlery and 
hardware dealers. 











“You are young and have much to learn,” he 
said. ‘You may as well understand first as 
last that if there were in your house a mile of | 
bureaus, tree acres of armoires and 17,000 | 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, | 
or write for our special TRIAL OFFER. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Bidg., New York City 
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all these would still be stuffed full of 
hatpins, ribbons, silk stockings, 

ticoats, powder puffs and safety pins, and the 
i — for you to pursue would be to wrap 
— things—your shirts, underclothes, and 
eee a newspaper and keep them under the 
ed.” New York Press. 


drawers, @* 
yeils, ruching, 


Hard Guessing.—H1: ‘What's in the bag, 
Hez?”’ ee 

Hez: “ Punkins. 

Hr: ‘“ How many?’ 

He : “If ye kin guess, I’ll gin ye both of 
‘em »__Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Souvenirs.—A visitor calling on an Irishman 
who had the credit of being a lively heckler ac 
political meetings, said, ‘‘ What’s that, Mike, 
that you have in the glass case?’’ ‘‘ Oh, that’s 
the brick I got agin my head at the last elec- 
tion.” “Oh, and what's that little flower on 
the top of it for? ” “That’s the flower from the 
grave of the man that threw it? ’’—London 


. News. 


suspicious Fervor.—‘“ Well, brother,” said the 
deacon, ‘“‘ that was a fine prayer you made last 
night.” 

“Thank you, deacon; I am very glad to hear 
you say so.” 

“Yes, it was a splendid prayer—long and fer- 
vent and—say, what have you been doing any 
way? You can confide in me with the utmost 
confidence. I wouldn’t betray you for anything 
in the world.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Duty First.— Her Lapysuip (who is giving a 
servants’ ball—to butler) : ‘‘ We shall begin with 
a square dance, and I shall want you, Wilkins, 
to be my partner.” 

Witkins: “Certainly, m’Lady; and after- 
wards I presoom we may dance with ’oom we 
like? ’—Punch. 





Chinese Humor.—The following story is told 
by the Chinese minister at Washington: “ There 
was a Chinaman who had three dogs. When he 
came home one evening he found them asleep on 
his couch of teakwood and marble. He whipped 
them and drove them forth. The next night, 
when he came home, the dogs were lying on the 
floor. But he placed his hand ‘on the 
couch and found it warm from their bodies. 
Therefore, he gave them another whipping. The 
third night, returning earlier than usual, he 
found the dogs sitting before the couch, blowing 
on it to cool it.”—Detroit Journal. 


The Useful Child.—‘‘ It is a great comfort to 
have a child about the house,’’ said the man of 
domestic tastes. 

“Yes,” answered the unfeeling wretch ; ‘‘ when 
company comes that you don’t care for you can 
make it recite.”-—Tit-Bits. 


A Last Request.—‘‘ Will you grant me one last 
favor before I go?’ asked the rejected suitor. 

“Yes, George, I will,’’ she said, dropping her 
eyelashes and getting her lips into shape. 
“What is the favor I can grant you?” 

“Only a little song at the piano, please. I 
am afraid there is a dog outside waiting for me, 
and I want you to scare him away.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Scriptural Proof.—At a colored camp meeting 
in Carolina a testifying penitent referred to him- 
self and his unconverted brothers as “ niggers’ 
in a spirit of abject humility which he deemed 
well pleasing to his Maker. The presiding elder 
who ‘‘amened’”’ his speech at proper intervals 
finally threw out a gentle rebuke. 

“Call yo’se’f a cullud pusson, Brother,’ he 
admonished impressively. ‘‘ Niggers is a term 
ob reproach invented by proud white folks. Dey 
ain’t no mention in de Good Book of niggers.” 

“Oh, yes, dey is, parson,” the penitent con- 
tradicted solemnly. ‘“‘ Don’t you rec’lect de 
place whar it.tell about nigger Demus? ’’—Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 


A Non-Union House.—‘‘ What reason have you 
for asking a pardon from State prison?” 
“Well, you see, I can’t consistently stay here; 


item of unique and extraordinary interest, 
prints heretofore produced by Mr. Nordfeldt may still be 
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~ It grows with 
res library. 
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The Lundstr 
and the enti: 


The Lairedstrom 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


reason we can offerthem at such reasonable prices. 
strom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experi- 
ment, but are getting an article which time and experience have proven a 
wonderful success, 

divided attention to this one line of manufacture. y 
non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly finished in Solid 
Tops and bases, $1.00 each. Write for illustrated catalogue No. 85 B, 


section BI.OO Sor" SI.7S zith 


*? Sectional 
Bookcase 


‘om cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, 
re production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
In purchasing a Lund- 


ur sectional bookcases are the product of years of un- 


very book section has 
Oak. 


ALL GOODS SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY ONLY 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinet 








“A Timely Plea for the Unification of 

enominations ”’ 

“The book presents a forcible argument and a 
strong plea for such [Church] unity. It is well- 
worth reading by all who look forward to a realiza- 
tion of the Master’s prayer, ‘that they all may be 


one.’ *—Hon. David J. Brewer, Justice U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 


“That They All May Be One” 


By AMOS R. WELLS 
Editor of ‘The Christian Endeavor World” 
“A bright and beautiful book, saturated with the 
sweet spirit of brotherly love in Christ Jesus.”— 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., LL.D. 


Small 12mo, Cloth, 209 Pages. 75c. net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














TRUE MOTHERHOOD 


Helpful talks on the ideals of true motherhood and 
woman’s sphere as a home maker. By JAMES C. 
FERNALD. 12mo, leatherette, 60 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














The Nordfeldt Prints 


Designed and cut on the wood by B. J. Olsson-Nord- 


feldt and printed by him after the Japanese method, in 


water-colors. Recognized here and abroad as an art 


A few of the 


had at from $8.00 to $10.00 each. A selection of these will 
be sent to responsible persons on approval. 


Special 


Mr. Nordfeldt will produce twelve sets of blocks in 1906, 
the number of impressions from each set to be limited to 
250, each to be numbered and signed—the blocks to be 
destroyed. They will be sold only by subscription and 
only in full sets of twelve, to be delivered by registered 
post as issued, Not more than two sets allotted to any 
one person. 

The price for the full set is $22 in February, increasing 
$2.00 each month during the year. Thus the March price 
is $24, the April price $26, etc. Payable guarterly in 
advance. 

The February price in England is four and a-half 
guineas, March five guineas, etc., advancing half a guinea 
per month during the year. 
advance. 

Circular containing six half-tone reproductions, free 
upon application. Send subscriptions and remittances to 


THE PRINT SOCIETY 


James Howarp KEHLER, The Fine Arts Building. 
Director CHICAGO 





Nore:—Examples may be seen and _ subscriptions 
arranged for in New York at the New Gallery, 15 West 
Thirtieth Street. The Prints are now being shown, by 
special invitation, at the annual exhibition of The Inter- 
national Society, London. 

Bind Papers. A Volume 
a Minute. Sample dozen 


KLIPS 75 cents. Price-list Free. 


Covers to order. Best thing for 
Reading Rooms. H.H.Ballard, 
Agents 








$27 Pittsfield, Mass. 
an 








SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, 
ELECTRI NOVELTIES. Catalog of* 2u0 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio, 1 
World’s Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, 
Books. We undersell all. Want Agents. 


free. If it’s Electric we have it. | 
The | 








TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 
A foldimg chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HuGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 








Payable quarterly in| 








'] Sure to Reach a Boy’s Heart 


“In the art of ‘writing down’ to boys Dr. For- 
bush is a master. There is no sanctified Sunday- 
| § School book touch in the pages, no silly story-telling 
| { appealing to sentimentality, but a good, square, 
| # honest account of the life that was lived with such 
| # tremendous results for the good of the human race,”” 
| —Newark Advertiser. 


“The author knows and loves boys and tells the 
|| Story of Jesus ina way to reach the boy heart.”’— 
| E. Marvin Fergusson, New Jersey Sunday School 
Association. 


By the Author of ** The Boy Problem,” etc., 
William Byron Forbush 


The Boy's - 
Life of Christ 


ITH the same vividness and movement 

that is found in the favorite juvenile 
biographies of popular heroes the author 
portrays the heroic Jesus. He is seen play- 
ing the games of boys; camping out with 
the fishermen; sailing the lake in the 
storm; braving the enmity of the mighty’; 
dying like a soldier for a holy cause. The 
book is dramatic; made of short sentences, 
crisp descriptions, plenty of dialog. It ap- 
proaches the divine Jesus through human 
greatness. 


HEARTILY COMMENDED 


“Dr. Forbush could not write a dull book on’ any 
subject, but when-he brings the Fair Boy of the 
first Christian Century to the boys in the twentieth 
century—to tell the story and to apply it—our friend 
Forbush is at his hest. The boys and the publishers, 
and the fathers and mothers are all to be congratu- 
lated.”— Bishop John H. Vincent, 


| “T am sure it will be greatly sought for and 
| widely used.”— Marion Lawrance, General Secre- 
|{ tary International Sunday School. 


“It is the best book on this subject for young 
people that I haveever seen.”"—Z. Blakeslee, 
Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston. 


“This book is a painting rather than a photo- 
graph. It does not try to tell everything Jesus 
said and did; it does not touch the theology or the 
philosophy of Jesus’s life ; it does endeavor to show 
the manly, heroic, chivalric, intensely real and 
vigorously active qualities of Jesus in a wav to 
appeal to boys.” —Baltimore American, 


“* A very attractively written story ... insimple, 
straightforward, narrative style.’— Herald & 
Presbyter, Cincinnati, O. 


“*The author has made Jesus’s life and environ- 
ment very vivid through rendering it understand- 
able to a modern boy in terms of modern interpre- 
| | tation.” —Boston Ideas, Boston, Mass. 


| “It is written simply and 
yet with a definite 
interest.” Qleveland. ; BH Ay 

















** Parents need no warning against acceptance of 
juvenile publications upon such a theme unless 
some patient inspection be made of the author's 
design, creed, and method of treatment. With all 
these tests applied the work can be commended. 
, -. It takes the Gospel according to St. Mark as 
the original biography, one might say, and ampli- 
fles this into the chapters by telling the story in 
boy’s language and sty!e, beginning with the boy- 
|f hood of the Saviour, so that the mystical and 
polemical may be escaped. Then weaving into the 
almost new story careful descriptions of places. 
peoples, customs, rites, all that made contemporary 
life in the Holy Lands, the author makes vivid the 
episodes by realizing them in scene and manner.” 
—Pittsburg Post. 


12mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 320Pages. 8illus- 
trations from famous paintings. $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.37. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Good Points in, the 
Simi 4 ; a = 4 ra e 


Fourth Point: The removable platen 













of the Smith-Premier typewriter per- 
mits the writing of a telegram or 
other rush work without removing 
the work already in process. Merely 
lift out the platen with the work 
another 


still in it and_— substitute 


platen. 


> 


Syracuse, N. Y 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 


Tue SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
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Our 
Mutual 
Da lerare! 
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he Great Cleanser 


[ RE A TSS 


I have to work ten hours a day and I am a 
member of a labor union.’—Brooklyn Life. 


Wisdom of a Waiter.—GurstT (in restaurant) : 
* Bring me a Welsh rarebit, a broiled lobster, a 
bottle of imported ale, and a piece of mince pie.” 

WAITER: ‘ Will you please write out that 
order and sign it, sir? ”’ 
GUEST: ‘‘ What for?” 

WAITER: “ As a sort of alibi for the house to 

show the coroner, sir.’-—Chicago News. 


The Final Authority.—Miss Ascum: “Do you 
really think it’s possible to find out who your 
husband will be by consulting a fortune-teller? ”’ 

Miss MAINCHANz: ‘“‘I don’t know, but I re- 
cently found out who my husband wouldn’t be by 
consulting one.” 

Miss Ascum: “ Really? 
tune-teller? ”’ 

Miss MAINCHANz: “ Bradstreet.’’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Who was the for- 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


January 26.—A mutiny breaks out among the 
reservists at Vladivostok; Mistchenko’s 
Cossacks are sent to quell the outbreak. 

January 28.—General Linevitch reports that 
the mutineers at Vladivostok have been 
disarmed, and that the city is quiet. 
Several encounters between rebels and 
troops are reported in Transcaucasia. 


January 29.—General Graiznoff, Chief of Staff 
to the Viceroy of the Caucasus, is killed 
by a bomb, and Count Frederic Lams- 
dorf is slain by revolutionists at Tukum, 
Courland. 


January 30.—The League of Leagues, in con- 
vention in Finland, refuses to give aid to 
the government scheme of reforms. 


January 31.—Provincial Councillor Falonoff 
is shot dead by an assassin at Poltava. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


January 25.—The first passenger train, carry- 
ing public men and officials, passes 
through the new Simplon tunnel piercing 
the Alps. 


January 26.—The Cuban Senate appropriates 
$25,000 for a wedding present for Miss 
Roosevelt. 


Two French cruisers arrive at Willemstad, 
Island of Curacao, in striking distance of 
the chief Venezuelan ports. 


Sir Edward Thornton, formerly British 
Minister to the United States, dies in 
London. 


January 27.—Advices from Tangier say that 
fighting between Raisuli and the Angera 
tribesman has been renewed; discuséions 
continue at Algeciras in the dispute over 
Morocco. 








LECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


7 
>= and so acknowledged by 
Wi more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 


ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts, 


‘*SILICoN,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 

























ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 
Wm. A. Willis & Co., 134 8. 1ith St., Philadelphia. 





January 28.—An official report made in Tokyo 
shows that the war with Russia cost the 
Japanese $585,000,000. 


January 29.—King Christian of Denmark dies 
at Copenhagen. 


January 30.—Frederick VIII is proclaimed 
King of Denmark. He issues a manifesto 
expressing his desire for the welfare of 
his people. 


January 31.—The Japanese Minister of War 
says that Japan will urge the British 
Government to reform its army organiza- 
tion. A million people in Japan are said 
to be on the verge of starvation as the 
result of a famine. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


January 25.—Senate: Senator Money criticizes 
the Administration’s Moroccan and Do- 
minican policies, and Senator Heyburn 
advocates the annexation of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

House: The Statehood bill is passed by a 

vote of 194 to 150. 


YOUR REAL ESTATE SHOULD PAY 
Do you get good returns ? 
Do you keep your tenants ? 
Is your property honestly managed ? 
Lawyer gives personal attention in management of estates. Econ- 
o™y, honesty and good returns guaranteed. 


R. A. MADDOCK, 44 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Safety— 


Convenience— 
Profit— 


This company is strong, conservative, aggressive 
and during the 11 years of its history it has never 
lost a dollar oft all the money entrusted to it, 

Its system involves no red tape. 

Deposits may be made or money withdrawn, at 
any time, without notice. . ; 

Accounts of $5 and upward are accepted and five 
per cent. interest is paid for every day the money is 
in bank. ; 

Nothing could be safer. Nothing more secure. 


Write to-day for booklet and full partioulars. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE 9 DEPOSIT Co. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


DON’T BE FAT. 


My New Obesity Food Quickly Reduces 
Your Weight to Normal, Requires 
No Starvation Process and 
Is Absolutely Safe 








TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 





The Above Illustration Shows the Remarkable Effects 
of This Wonderful Obesity Food—What It Has 
Done For Others |t Will Do For You. 

My new Obesity Food, taken at mealtime, 
compels perfect assimilation of the food and 
sends the food nutriment where it belongs. It 
requires no starvation process. You can eat all 
youwant. It makes muscle, bone, sinew, nerve 
and brain tissue out of the excess fat, and quickly 
reduces your weight to normal. It takes off the 
big stomach and relieves the compressed condi- 
tion and enables the heart to act freely and the 
lungs to expand naturally and. the kidneys and 
liver to perform their functions in a natural 
manner. You will feel better the first day you 
try this wonderful home food. Fill out coupon 


| herewith and mail to-day. 





FREE 


This coupon is good for one trial package of 
Keilogg’s Obesity Food with testimonials from 
hundreds who have been greatly reduced, mailed 
free in plain package. Simply fill in yournkme 
and address on dotted lines below and mail to 

F. J. KELLOGG, 2372 Kellogg Blidg,., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
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—House: The Urgency Deficiency 

ager “4 discussed; an effort to defeat the 

amendment waiving the eight-hour day 

law in the case of foreign laborers in the 
Canal Zone fails. 


27.—House: The deficiency bill, in- 

ee eding the amendment to the eight-hour 

day law on the isthmus, is passed. 

Representative Hepburn’s railroad rate 

pill is reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


ary 29.—Senate: A resolution calling for 
Pee saventigation of the cause of the Chi- 


nese boycott of American goods is 
adopted. The forest reserve policy is dis- 
cussed. 


House: A resolution asking the President 
for information concerning an alleged 
illegal combination between the Penn- 
sylvania and other railroads is adopted. 


January 30.—Senate: The Consular Reform 
bill is passed and the Ship Subsidy bill 
is discussed. 

House: Representative Townsend (Mich.) 
opens the debate on the Hepburn rate 
bill. 


January 31.—Senate: Senator 
(Col., Dem.) supports President Roose- 
velt’s policies in regard to Santo Do- 
mingo, Morocco, and railroad rate regu- 
lation. 

House: Debate on the Hepburn railroad rate 
bill continues : 


Other Domestic News. 


January 25.—General Joseph Wheeler dies in 
Brooklyn. 

Chief Engineer Stevens advocates the em- 
ployment of Chinese labor on the Panama 
Canal. 

Stephen Decatur, great-grandson of Com- 
modore Decatur, is dismissed from the 
Naval Academy for hazing. 


Attorney General Hadley, of Missouri, de- 
clares that he has produced enough tes- 
timony in the Cleveland hearing of the 
Standard Oil cases to warrant bringing 
criminal proceedings in New York State. 


Patterson 


January 26.—Correspondence from officials | 


engaged in the prosecution of the Beek 
Trust cases, charging a lawyer of the 
packers with bribing a newspaper re- 
porter, is made public by order of the 
President. 


In the automobile races on the Ormond 
Beach course, Fred Marriott, in a Stan- 
ley steamer, covers a mile in 28 1-5 sec- 
onds, which is an average of 127 1-2 
miles an hour. 


The mayor of Monongahela, Pa., asks the 
governor to detail a troop of cavalry to 
help capture a band of anarchists which 
infests his city. 


Norman Hapgood is acquitted in New York 
of a charge of criminal libel brought by 
Judge Deuel of Town Topics. District 
Attorney Jerome’ tells of a letter from 
Secretary Loeb to Judge Devel in which 
was inclosed a corrected proof of a sketch 
of the President and four photographs for 
“Fads and Fancies.”’ Secretary Loeb de- 
nies that he performed any service what- 
ever for that publication. 


January 27.—William Van Schaick, captain 
of the General Slocum, is found guilty of 
criminal negligence and sentenced to 10 
years’ imprisonment. 


January 28.—A conference between the Atchi- 
son and Santa Fé and the Armour re- 
frigerating service results in a reduc- 
tion of freight rates on fruit from Cali- 
fornia to the Hast. 


January 29.—The body of General Joseph 
Wheeler is buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery; President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
are present at-the funeral services in 
Washington. 


January 30.—An attorney for the packers, on 
the stand in Chicago, testifies that Com- 
missioner Garfield promised the packers 
that the information he obtained in his 
investigation would not be used for prose- 
cution. 

A resolution is introduced into the New 
Jersey Senate directing the Attorney- 
General to bring suits to forfeit the char- 
ter of the Standard Oil Company. 


January 31.—The Carnegie Hero Commission 
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Erecting a Memorial - Miller Monuments 





is asacred act which 
should enlist the most 
careful thought. _ Its 
size and style should 
be governed by the 
amount to beexpend- 
ed, and the location 
and surroundings off 
the place where it is 
to Stand. In material! 
it must be so faultless 
that it will serve its 
prime purpose—that 
of lasting for genera- 


tions to come. In 
workmanship it must 
be perfect. 





@ The absolute satis- 
fying of every taste 
in memorials of every 
high-class description 
has been my life work. 
My own designs—the 
finest of artists with 
the chisel—the use of 
only the highest- 
grade granite—lowest 
prices for supreme sat- 
isfaction—theseinsure 


the highest result. 


@ Let me send you my 
illustrated book—free.. It 
contains interesting infor- 


mation regardingmemorials 


J. L. Miller (:inceit-.) Quincy, Mass. 








Sexual 
Facts 


Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pubiished on delicate subjects. 
Written in a manner understood by 

every person and information given 
which should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 
Four books to boys and men. Four books to girlsand women. 
“Young Boy.” “Young Girl.” 
“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 
“Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 
“Man of Forty-five.” ‘Woman of Forty-five.” 


@1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 
Vir Publishing Co 962 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 


















the Eye cured by 
scientific MASSAGE. 


Mlustrated treatise with affidavit testimonials 
— aay COMPANY 
E IDEAL ° 
oss broadway, New York. 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FRFE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
54th street, Rochester, N. Y. W 





BRONCHIAL 








Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex ? 


Lilustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ulustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B. PHILADELPHIA 

















Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
Confidence can be placed 
in a remedy which fora quar- 
ter century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful 

nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a boon to asth- 
matics. All Drugegists. 
Send for descriptive booklet ¥ 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat F 
Tablets for the irritated throat, at 
jyour druggist or from us. 10c, in 


istamps. 
| THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
| 180 Fulton St., New York 

















“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


yp 


rewards Captain Casto and his crew for 


Restores Gray, Streaked or Bleached 
their Cherokee rescue. 


Hair, or Mustache instantaneously. 





pe Gila 1 N vase: -deeel Cc h d aires — ~— see Ea oe ak 
udge Gildersleeve, in New York, decides ure oar © Black. Does not wash or ru 
that he will not order H. H. Rogers to seness an sore off. Contains no poisons, and is not 


answer the questions in the Standard Oil 
cases until the Missouri courts have de- 
cided on a similar question. 


tick . Sold by all 
throat caused by cold or use druggists, or o wil cond yo & Trial Pe for 


of the voi * Postpaid ; large size (eight times as much) 60 cents. 20¢ 
OICE. Absolutely harmless. PACIFIC TRADING CO., + 218 Nichols Bidg,, St. Louis; Mo, 


Readers of Toe Lirzrary Diasst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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| SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In Spare plelel ace 


We absolutely guarantee to teach short- 
handcomplete in thirty days. Youcan learn 
in spare time in your own home, no matter 
where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems, Boyd’s Syllabic System 
is different in principle from all other sys- 
tems. The first radical improvement in | 
shorthand since 1839. It is easy to learn— 
easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Prac- 
tical. Speedy. ‘Sure. No ruled lines — 
—no positions —no shading, as in other 
systems. No long list of word signs 
toconfuse. Only nine characters to learn 
and you have the entire English language at 

our absolute command. The best system 
or stenographers, private secretaries, news- 
paper reporters. Lawyers, ministers,teachers, 
physicians, literary folk and business men 
may now learn shorthand for their own use. 
Thousandsof business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great ad- 
vantage. The Boyd System istheonly system 
suited to home study. Our graduates hold 
lucrative, high grade positions everywhere. 
Send to-day for free booklets, testimonials, 
guarantee offer, and full description of this 
new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 











You Can Earn From 


$3,000 to$10,0002 year 


in he Real Estate Business 





We teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage 
and Insurance Busin>ss by mail, fitting you to success- 
fully establish yourself without interfering with your 
presentemployment. The Real Estate Business offers 
splendid opportunities for success. 

Do not spend the best days of your life working for 
a pittance when you can make an independent fortune 
working for yourself. Real Estate offers better oppor- 
tunities than any other business to those without 
capital. You can earn from $3000 to $5000 a year in 
this business. Hundreds indorse our institution. 
Write for particulars and FREE BOOKLET. It will 
interest you. 


H. W. CROSS & CO., 250 Tacoma Bidg., CHICAGO 
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THE L A Wuome 

AS LINCOLN DID.« 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares 
ambitious students for 
the Bar, any state; covers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
itatively,simply. Marks 
anepoch. First few setsat 
SPECIAL PRICE. Write 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 

206 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGC 




















Essays, Club Papers, Ad- 
dresses, Speeches, Toasts, etc. 
on any subject written and revised 
by experts at reasonable rates. 
Strictly confidential. 


DAVIS PAGE, 1773 Broadway, New York. 





THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 


EAsY gee 





In this column, 10 decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


T2- The Lexicographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 


“H. O. H.,” New Albany, O.—‘‘Is it proper 
to say ‘ The engine went over flying rails,’ sig- 
nifying the high speed of the locomotive? ”’ 

It is not. Rails do not fly. Trains, however, 
may be said to do so, for one of the meanings 
of the verb “ fly,” is ‘‘ to move quickly as from 
some sudden impulse.’”’ It would be correct to 
say ‘‘ The engine went, flying over rails.” 

“A. S.,” New Orleans, La.—‘‘ Which is the 
correct spelling: ‘develop’ or ‘ develope’? ”’ 

Both spellings are correct. The first is pre- 
ferred, and is evidence of the reform of spelling 
now proceeding alone lines of least resistance. 
The final ‘“‘e” in ‘“‘ develope” being a silent 
letter is superfluous, and therefore is dispensed 
with by American and English dictionaries. 





“Dp. J. M.,”’ Bergen, N. Y.—‘ In the following 
sentence should not the word makes be make? 
‘The Record-Herald is one of the few papers 
that makes light of Mr. X. and his indict- 
ments.’ ”’ 

In this case, altho the title of the journal im- 
plies two papers, the use of the hyphen between 
the words ‘‘ Record” and ‘“ Herald”’ solidifies 
them and makes of what was, at one time, two 
papers, one publication. Therefore, the  sen- 
tence “‘ The Record-Herald is one . paper 
that makes light ...’”’ is correct. The sentence, 
however, may be inverted, and if this be done 
the word make may be used. “Of the few 
repvers that make light of Mr. X. and his in- 
dictments, the Record-Herald is one.” 

“E.R. J.,”” Buckhannon, W. Va.—‘ Which of 


the two expressions, ‘I differ with you’ and 
‘differ from you’ is correct?” 

See THE LITERARY DIGEST, December 2, 1905. 

“F.. L. D.,” Troy, O.—‘‘ How should the 
proper names ending in s be formed in such a 
sentence as ‘All of the Lewis (meaning families) 
came from this part of the country’? ”’ 

Proper names when they form the plural, for 
the most part form it regularly, by assuming s 
or es according to the termination: as Carolina, 
the Carolinas; James, the Jameses. Generally 
they follow the same rule for the formation of 
the plural as do common nouns. Say ‘All the 
Lewises came from that part of the country.” 
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--.TO LEARN... 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH or ITALIAN 


so as to speak it, to un- 
derstand it, to read it, to 
write it, there is but one 
best way. 
You must hear it Spo- 
ken correctly, over 
and over, till your ear 
krows it. 
You must see 
it printed 
correctly 
till your eye 








knows it. 
You must 
talk it and 

write it, 


~All this can be done best by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
==METHOD== 


With this method you buy a professor out- 
right. You own him. He speaks as you 
choose, slowly or quickly ; when you choose, 
night or day; for a few minutes or hours at 
a time. 

Any one can learn a foreign language who 
hears it spoken often enough; and by this 
method you can hear it as often as you like. 

The method has been recommended by 
well-known members of the faculties of the 
following universities and colleges: Yale, 
Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Boston, Princeton, Cornell, Syra- 
cuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, 
Colorado, Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, 
De La Salle, st. Josephs, St. Francis Xavier. 

It has been used by nearly nine hundred 
thousand students, and its use is growing 
constantly. 

We simply ask you to investigate this mar- 
vellous system. Send for booklet, explanatory 
literature and facsimile letters from men who 
know, who will tell you of the great merit of 
our system, also special offer to Literary Digest 
readers. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
1103 Metropolis Building, I6.h Ct. and Broadway, N.Y, 











“JUST THE RIGHT WORD” 


“This book will do more to secure rhetorical 
perspicuity, proprieiy, and precision of expres- 
sion than any other text-book of higher English 
yet produced.”—Pres, Cochran, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


Over 7,500 classified and discriminated syno- 
nyms. Nearly 4,500 classified antonyms. Cor- 
rect use’ of prepositions shown by illustrative 
examples. Hints and helps onthe accurate use 
of words, revealing surprising possibilities of 
fulness, freedom, and variety of utterance. By 
Jas. C. FERNALD, Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. 
Department in the Standard Lictionary. 


First Satisfactory Attempt 


“Tt is, indeed, the first satisfactory attempt 
in its field.”’—The Brooklyn Citizen. 


12mo, 574 pp. Heavy Cloth Binding. 
Price, $1.50 Net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pub‘ishers, NEW YORK 

















Vital Helps for all Nerve Sufferers 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


Every affliction resulting from the nerves is treated 
by this high and unquestioned authority. 

** The reading of this book will do much to relieve 
the needless sufferings of nervous people.’’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 

12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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_.The Lewis Publishing Co., (Capital, $3,500,000) will shortly begin the publication of a great 
daily newspaper for women. It will be the only woman’s newspaper in America. The largest 
printing press in the world has been contracted for, a press that will print aud fold 300,000 copies 
of an eight-page newspaper PER HOUR. No expense or trouble will be spared to make the 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY 


the greatest newspaper in the world. The subscription price is $1.00 per year. 313 issues for one 
dollar. Among the many valuable features EACH DAY, will be the market reports of the nation. 
The telegraph news of the world. The daily fashion news from Europe. The .etter from Wash- 
ington, contributed by a well-known Government official, giving the real INSIDE of matters, 
A daily short story. Special articles of interest to women. Jl oreign correspondence from Euro- 

ean capitals. Editorials by men and women who are doing things. Special articles of intense 
interest will appear from time to time, and this paper, the PEOPLE’S newspaper, will take up 
the battle of the people without fear or favor. One of the leading articles, Peatentes with the 
early issues, will be the story of the assassination of The People’s United States Bank, with docu- 
ments and evidence that will set every American to thinking HARD. We have set the mark at 
one million paid subscribers for the first issue. We want YOUR subscription. For one dollar, 
this great newspaper will be sent you every day for one whole year (Sundays excepted). We also 
want an active responsible man or woman in each town or city as our representative. Liberal 
terms offered. No matter where you live or how many daily papers you now take, you cannot 
afford to miss the Woman’s National Daily. There will be something in almost every issue worth 
the year’s subscription price to YOU. It will be one daily newspaper in America that will not fear 














$10,000 in Extra Cash Commissions 


The extra $10,000.00 in commissions are for those who get to 
work NOW, the competition to close the day the first regular issue 
of the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY. comes out. We cannot tell 
at present the exact date, as that will depend largely on the prompt 
delivery of the great new presses, but every effort is being made 
to bring out the first regular issue as early as possible, and agents 
will be notified in advance as promptly as possible of the date of 
the first regular issue. 

The Lewis Publishing Company will, in addition to the regular 
commission of 25% (which each agent can deduct and retain from 
the money sent us), give ten special commissions of $1,000.00 each, 
or a total of $10,000.00 in cash to those who send us the greatest 
number of subscriptions to the new ‘‘WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
DAILY ” before the first regular issue appears. 

__ In order that this award may be absolutely fair, we have 
divided the agents into ten classes, so that those in rural and thinly 
inhabited districts ‘shall NOT have to compete with those in the 
larger towns and cities. You may live in the country and only be 
able to send in a half dozen subscriptions and yet be the leader 
in your class and EARN $1,000.00 CASH, besides your regular 
commission. Those living in the larger towns and cities have the 
advantage of making larger commissions, because of the greater op- 
portunity to secure subscriptions. It is fair on all sides, and 
whether you earn one of the $1,000.00 commissions or not you will 
be well paid for your work by the 25% commission which you keep 
out of each $1.00 subscription when you send it to us. IF YOU 
COLLECT IN ADVANCE, you do NOT have to WAIT for your com- 
mission, you deduct 25 cents from each dollar subscription for 
your work, the $1,000.00 awards being extra and above the regular 
commissions. 


Your subscribers do NOT have to pay for the paper in advance of publi- 
cation of the new daily unless they wish to. 


THE TEN CLASSES. 


CLASS 1. $1,000.00 will be awarded io the agent in a rural 
district, outside of any town or city, who sends us the greatest 
number of subscribers between now and the issuing of the first 
regular number of the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY. 


to handle matters without gloves. Send us YOUR subscription TO-DAY. ADDRESS 


Woman’s National Daily, Dept. 13, St. Louis, Mo, 


The Woman's National Daily Subscription Awards 


25% Commission allowed all subscription agents competing and in addition 


will be awarded to the agents in each of the Ten Classes, who have sentin 
the largest number of subscriptions, in advance of the First Regular Issue. 


CLASS 2. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
of less than 500 inhabitants who sends us the greatest number of 
subscribers. 

CLASS 3. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
of less than 1,000 and more than 500 inhabitants who sends us the 
greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 4. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
of less than 2,000 but more than 1,000 itfhabitants who sends us 
the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 5. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
of less than 3,000 and more than 2,000 inhabitants who sends us 
the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 6. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
of less than 5,000 and more than 3,000 inhabitants who sends us 
the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 7. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a town 
or city of less than 10,900 and more than 5,000 inhabitants who 
sends us the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 8. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a city 
of less than 20,000 and more than 10,000 who sends us the great- 
est number of subscribers. 

CLASS 9. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a city of 
more than 20,000 and less than 35,000 inhabitants who sends us 
the greatest number of subscribers. 

CLASS 10. $1,000.00 will be awarded to the agent in a city 
of more than 35,000 inhabitants who sends us the greatest number 
of subscribers. 


The classification of towns will be made on the basis of popu- 
tion shown in last U. S. census. 

This gives the agents in a small town or village the same 
opportunity as those in the large cities where there are more peo- 
ple to work on. Thus, you might only send us 10 subscribers from 
your town and yet earn one of the awards, because your town hap- 
pened to be in Class 2. The reader who lives in a town of 2,000 
inhabitants does not have to compete with one in a town of 10,000, 
but only with agents in the same sized towns. Furthermore, if you 
fail to earn one of the extra commissions, you receive the regular 
25% cash commission for your work, anyhow. 


RULES 


RULE 1. Agents must send subscriptions in on special 
blanks, which we will furnish free of all charge on request. 

RULE Each subscription sent us must be a straight, bona- 
fide subscription ; that is, it must not be a fictitious name, or the 
name of some person that you send in simply to increase the size 
of your list; it must be a real subscription. 

P You can send to your friends in other towns and 
ask them to help you earn one of the awards by securing subscrip- 
tions for you and sending them to you, and you may solicit any- 
where in the United States. . 

RULE 4. A subscription for three years at $3.00 will count 
as three subscriptions, and one for five years will count as five sub- 
scriptions, and one for ten years as ten subscriptions, ete. 

RULE 5. The commission of 25% is to be deducted from the 
amount sent us when the subscriptions are collected for. 

RULE 6. Agents should send in lists of new subscribers 
weekly, thereby avoiding accumulation. 


If you fail to earn one of the extra commissions you will re- 
ceive the 25% commission, which should be by itself a great in- 
ducement to solicit subscriptions, the $1,000.00 in cash awards 
being only good until the first regular issue of the great daily news- 
paper appears, and is intended as a special offering to our agents. 

Bear in mind when you are soliciting subscriptions for the 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY you are offering the most remark- 
ably cheap publication of home reading in the world to-day. Its 
pages will be replete with original, well written stories of human 


interest, suggestions of dress, fashion, home decorations, floricul- 
ture, poultry notes, dairy, beauty hints, fun, wit and humor, in 
addition to the daily market reports and news of the world, and 
when you tell your friends it is ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 
you will be surprised at the eagerness with which they subscribe, 
and the consequent rapid growth of your list. 

If you desire to compete for these extra commissions, get to 
work at once. The time is short, and it will be to your interest 
to organize a whirlwind campaign for your subscriptions. 

Send in your name and complete post office address with first 
list of subscribers on the blank, and we will send you samples of 
the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY and subscription blanks free of 
all charge, and you can obtain just as many blanks as you can use 
whenever you desire them. We furnish everything necessary to 
compete without cost to you. 

Don’t fail to get your friends and neighbors to help you. The 
25% commission is a handsome compensation by itself, and you 
are just as likely to earn one of the $1,000.00 awards as any one 
else. No matter where you live in the United States, you are eligi- 
ble to work for one of these extra commissions in addition to the 
25% commission. The sooner you begin work the greater your op- 
portunities are to secure an extra commission. 

We expect to have one million subscribers to the WOMAN’S 
NATIONAL DAILY by the FIRST ISSUE, making it the greatest 
newspaper in the world, and we want our friends who are willing 
to help us accomplish the greatest undertaking in all newspaper 
history, to be well-paid for their assistance. 


Address all letters plainly and in full to ‘Club Department,” No. 43, WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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The Prudential 


Advances in Security and Public Confidence 





THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN, 1, 1906, SHOWS: 














I gi ee ae 
Liabilities (including Reserve $88,000,000) . 
Surplus, over . Sh ca ales ESS ae 

Increase in Assets, over . ... . 

Paid Policyholders during 1905, over . . 
-Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31 
cr «=—s/905, OVer . ww Ct 


Cash Dividends and other Concessions not 
Stipulated in Original Contracts and Volun- 
tarily Given to Holders of Old Policies to 
a a 

Number of Policies in Force nearly . 

Increase in Number of Policies in Force, over 

Net increase in Insurance in Force, over . 


107 MILLION DOLLARS 
91 MILLION DOLLARS 
16 MILLION DOLLARS 
18 MILLION DOLLARS 
14 MILLION DOLLARS 


107 MILLION DOLLARS 


6 MILLION DOLLARS 
6% MILLION 

% MILLION 

113 MILLION DOLLARS 


BRINGING TOTAL AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN FORCE TO OVER 


One Billion, One Hundred and 
Seventy Million Dollars 


Economical Administration. 
Lower Expense Rate Than Ever Before. 


ue ae 
f 4 ca 


MY te Careful Selection of Risks. 


AL THE (BPR 
PRUDENTIAL 


Favorable Mortality Experience. 





b> 
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, STRENGTH OF * Dividends Paid to Policyholders 


During 1905, over 


One Million Dollars 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
; Write for information of Policies, Dept. R. 
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